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annual report of the Inspectors of Factories and Workshops. 
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Florence Kelley, 
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FACTOEY INSPECTORS' REPORT. 



To His Excellency, John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois: 

In accordance with Section 9 of the law creating this office, I 
have the honor to lay before you, on behalf of the inspectors, the 
second annual report of work done, with such recommendations 
as have occurred to us in the course of our eflPort to 'enforce the 
law. 

As is shown in the statistical tdbles, there have been inspected 
in 1894, 3,440 factories and workshops, employing 97,600 men, 
24,335 women and 8,130 children, a total of 130,065 employes. In 
1893, there were inspected 2,362 factories and workshops, employ- 
ing 52,480 men, 17,288 women and 6,456 children, a total of 76,- 
224 employes. This shows an increase of 1,078 factories and 
workshops inspected, employing 45,121 men, 7,047 women, and 
1,674 children more than in 1893. Of the 3,440 places inspected 
in 1894, 1,437 were sweatshops, employing 4,461 men, 5,921 women, 
and 721 children, an increase over 1893 of 733 shops, 2,250 men, 
2,304 women, and 121 children. 

Throughout this report the word men is to be understood as 
including all males above 16 years of age, and the word children 
as embracing all between 14 and 16 years. 

The number 3,440 does not indicate the number of inspections 
made, because some places have been inspected monthly and others 
semi-monthly. On the other hand, no account is made in the 
tables of the many places visited, but not found working at any 
time during the year. 

The sections of the law which it is our duty to enforce are as 
follows : 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOP INSPECTION LAW. 



I 1. a Mannfactare of certain articles of cloth- 
ing prohibited in rooms in tenement 
houses used for eatin^it or sleeping, ex- 
cept by families living therein. 
b Every workshop to be Kept clean, free 
from vermin, infections or contagions 
matter, and shall be subject to inspec- 
tion. 
c Persons having control of workshops to 
report withm fourteen days to board 
of health of locality. 

§ 2. Board of health or State inspector to ex- 
amine workshops and goods; if found 
to be unhealthy or inrectious, either 
may give such orders as the public 
health may require. 

§ S. a Imported clothing and cigars reported 
in unhealthy condition, inspector to 
examine. 
b If found to contain vermin or to be in 
unhealthy condition, report thereof to 
be made to board of health or inspec- 
tor, orders to be made, board of health 
authorized to condemn or destroy. 

$ 4. a Unlawful to employ children under 14 
years of age in any factory or work- 
shop. 
b Register to be kept of children under IQ 
years of age; unlawful to employ chil- 



dren between the ages of 14 and 1& 
years unless affidavit of parent or 
guardian, or child is first placed on file, 
to be produced on demand of inspec- 
tor. 
c The Inspectors may demand certificate 
of physician as to physical ability of 
children : when may prohibit employ- 
ment. 

§ 5. Eight hours a day, forty- eight hours in 
a week, legal employment of female. 

§ 6. Printed notice of hours of labor, and list 
of names of children under 16 years of 
age to be kept posted in conspicuous 
place. 

§ 7. a The terms "manufacturing establish- 
ment," "factory" and •'workshop" de- 
fined. 
b House, place or room used for any pro- 
cess of making goods deemed a work- 
shop and subject to inspection. 
c Every person, firm or corporation em- 
ploying workshops required to keep a 
list of same, subject to inspection of 
board of health or inspector. 

§ 8. Penalty for failing to comply with thi& 
act. 



An Act to regulate the manufacture of clothing, ivearing apparel and otlier 
articles in this State^ and to provide for the appointment of State inspectors to 
enforce the same^ and to malce an appropriation therefor. 

Section 1. Be it enacted hy tlie People of the State of Illhmis. refyresented in 
ilie General Assembly: That no room or rooms, apartment or apartments,^ 
in any tenement or dwelling house used for eating or sleeping purposes, 
shall be used for the manufacture, in whole or in part, of coats, vests, 
trousers, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, ladies' waists, purses, • 
feathers, artificial flowers or cigars, except by the immediate members^ 
of the family living therein. Every such workshop shall be kept in a 
cleanly state, and shall be subject to the provisions of this act; and 
each of said articles made, altered, repaired or finished in any such 
workshops shall be subject to inspection and examination, as hereinafter 
provided, for the purpose of ascertaining whether said articles, or any of 
them, or any part thereof, are in a cleanly condition and free from 
vermin and any matter of an infectious and contagious nature; and 
every person so occupying or having control of any workshop as afore- 
said shall, within fourteen days from the taking effect of this act, or from 
the time of beginning of work in any workshop as aforesaid, notify the 
board of health of the location of such workshop, the nature of the 
work there carried on, and the number of persons therein employed. 

§ 2. If the board of health of any city or said State Inspector finds^ 
evidence of infectious or contagious diseases present in any workshop, or 
in goods manufactured or in process of manufacture therein, and if said 
board or inspector shall find said shop in an unhealthy condition, or 
the clothing and materials used therein to be unfit for use, said board 
or inspector shall issue such order or orders as the public health may 
require, and the board of health are hereby enjoined to condemn and de- 
stroy all such infectious and contagious articles. 

'i 3. Whenever it shall be reported to said inspector or to the board 
of health, or either of them, that coats, vests, trousers, knee pants, 
overalls, cloaks, shirts, ladies' waists, purses, feathers, artificial flowers 
or cigars are being transported to this State, having been previously 
manufactured in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, said in- 
spector shall examine said goods and the condition of their manufacture, 
and if upon such examination said goods or any of them are found to 
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contain vermin, or to tiave been made in improper places or under un- 
healthy conditions, he shall make report thereof to the board of health, 
or inspector, which board or inspector shall thereupon make such order 
or orders as the public health shall require, and the board of health 
are hereby empowered to condemn and destroy all such articles. 

§ 4. No child under 14 years of aj?e shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing establishment, factory or workshop within this State. It shall 
be the duty of every person, firm, corporation, agent or manager of any 
corporation employing children to keep a register in which shall be re- 
corded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every person 
employed by him, them or it, under the age of 16 years; and it shall be 
unlawful for any i)erson, firm or corporation, or any agent or manager of 
any corporation, to hire or employ in any manufacturing establishment, 
factory or workshop any child over the age of 14 years and under the 
age of 16 years, unless there is first provided and placed on file an affi- 
davit made by the parent or guardian, stating the age, date and place 
of birth of said child; if said child have no parent or guardian, then 
such affidavit shall be made by the child, which affidavit shall be kept 
on file by the employer, and which said register and affidavit shall be 
produced for inspection on demand by the inspector, assistant inspector 
or any ut the deputies appointed under this act. The factory inspector, 
assistant inspector and deputy inspectors shall have power to demand a 
certificate of physical fitness from some regular physician of good stand- 
ing in case of children who may appear to him or her physically unable 
to perform the labor at which they may be engaged, and shall have 
power to prohibit the employment of any minor that can not obtain 
such a certificate. 

'i 5. Xo female shall be employed in any factory or workshop more 
than eight hours in any one day, or forty-eight hours in any one week. 

'i 6. Every person, firm or corporation, agent or manager of a corpora- 
tion, employing any female in any manufacturing establishment, factory 
or workshop, shall post and keep posted, in a conspicuous place in every 
room where such help is employed, a printed notice stating the hours for 
each day of the week between which work is required of such persons, 
and in every room where children under sixteen years of age are employed, 
a list of their names, ages and place of residence. 

i 7. The words "manufacturing establishment,'* "factory ''or ''work- 
shop,'' wherever used in this act, shall be construed to mean any place 
where goods or products are manufactured or repaired, cleaned or sorted, 
in whole or in part, for sale or for wages. Whenever any house, room or 
place is used for the purj)ose of carrying on any process of making, alter- 
ing, repairing or finishing, for sale or for wages, any coats, vests, trousers, 
knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, ladies' waists, purses, feathers, artifi- 
cial flowers or cigars, or any wearing apparel of any kind whatsoever, in- 
tended for sale, it shall, within the meaning of this act, be deemed a 
workshop for the purposes of inspection. And it shall be the duty of 
every person, firm or corporation to keep a complete list of all such work- 
shops in his, thejr or its employ, and such list shall be produced for in- 
spection on demand by the board of health, or any of the officers thereof, 
or by the state inspector, assistant inspector, or any of the deputies ap« 
pointed under this act. 

'i 8. Any person, firm or corporation, who fails to comply with any 
provision of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than three dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars for each offense. Said inspector, assistant inspector 
and deputy insi)ectors shall be empowered to visit and inspect, at all rea- 
sonable hours, and as often as practicable, the workshops, factories and 
manufacturing establishments in this State where the manufacture of 
goods is carried on. And the inspectors shall report the result of the 
same to the Governor. It shall also be the duty of said inspector to en- 
force the provisions of this act, and to prosecute all violations of the 
same before any magistrate or any court of competent jurisdiction in tlu^ 
State. 
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CHILD LABOE. 



According to the United States census of 1890, Illinois ranked 
third among the states of the Union jadged by the value of the 
product of its manufactures, as shown by the following table: 

Value of Manufactured Produci, 1890. 



Jievt York.... 
Pennsylvania. 
lUinoiB 



$1,711,677,671 

1,881,528,101 

906,640,280 



In the number of children employed in manufacture, Illinois 
ranked sixth among the states, as follows: 

Children Engaged in Manufacture. 



Pennsylvania. 

New York 

Massachasetts. 

Ohio 

Rhode Island. . 
Illinois 



22,417 
12,413 
8,877 
6,551 
5,8% 
5,426 



From these tables it is clear that the number of children does 
not vary with the value of the product, for if it did New York 
would lead the second table, and Illinois would stand third in- 
stead of sixth in it. The number of children engaged in manu- 
facture seems to vary rather with the nature of the industries. 

Of the six states here cited, four had begun to legislate upon 
child labor before 1890, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. The laws of Ehode Island and Illinois date *f rom 1893, 
and contain but a small part of the provisions for safeguarding 
life and limb, health, leisure and intelligence, which have been 
adopted in the four states ahead of them. The shortness of the 
time which has elapsed since the enactment of the Illinois law, 
and the scant measure of regulation for the employment of young 
children which it contains, accounts, perhaps, for the presence in 
1894 of 8,130 wage-earning children under the age of 16 years in 
the factories and workshops; though the cotton mill child of 
Massachusetts, and the carpet mill child of Pennsylvania are un- 
known; though the tradition is one of prosperity, of maintenance 
of the family by the father; though there has been no hereditary 
proletariat, because the whole industry is new, and the mass of 
the people have not yet lived two generations within the state. 
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DlStTRIBUTION OP CHILDREN. 



The children found by the inspectors in Illinois factories and 
workshops, during 1894, were distributed as follows: 



In sweat ehops 

In factories employing more than 100 children each 
In all other places 

Total 



721 
1,189 
6,220 



8,130 



The employers of more than 100 children are: 



The Alton Glass Works 

The Lancaster Caramel Co 

Spauldin^ & MerricK, Tobacco Factory... 

Isorton Bros. Can Factory 

Kirk, James & Co., Soap Factory 

Kimball, W.W. & Co., Pianos 

Total 



611 
148 
114 
109 
107 
105 



1,189 



In other words, 1 child in 7 of all the factory children in the 
state was found in the employ of these six establishments, and 
one child in 11 of all at work is to be found in the sweat shops. 

The distribution of children by trades is shown in the follow- 
ing tables: 

Comparison of Children with Males Over 16 Years. 



Trades. 







% 





^ 


!? 


CD n » 1 


clS 


les ov 
hildb 
ndl6. 


-t ^ 


§1 




9a> 








: o 




' Ml 




J» 


1 




Km 






Foods 

Garments 

Leather 

Metal 

Paper boxes . , 

Printing , 

Wood. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



1,996 

1,46a 

61 

1,181 

28.S 

328 

1,556 

1,268 

8,180 



11.9 


8.8 


5.7 


18. 


29. 


3.4 


28.9 


8.4 


1.8 


78.9 


18. 


7.7 


11.8 


8.4 


5. 


19.5 


12. 


8.3 



83 

180 

34 

84 

739 

77 

84 

195 



83 
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Comparison of Children with Total Employes, 




Foods 

Garments .... 

Leather 

Metal 

Paper boxes . 

Printins; 

Wood 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



29,913 
212,863 

1,967 
37,168 

1,404 

6,534 
20,672 

9,646 



180,066 



1,996 


14.9 


6.7 


1,468 


15.6 


6.4 


61 


32. 


3.1 


1,181 


31.4 


8.2 


S88 


4.9 


20.1 


328 


19.5 


6.1 


1,566 


13.2 


7.6 


1,263 


7.6 


13.1 


8,180 


16. 


6.2 



67 
64 
31 
92 

301 
51 
76 

131 



63 



CAUSES OF CHILD LABOR. 

Of the 8,130 wage-earning children in Illinois some are orphans 
and half orphans, but a large majority are the children of men 
employed in industries without strong labor organizations; such as 
laborers, lumber shovers, or employes in the garment trades. 

In hundreds of cases during 1893-4 the children left school and 
went to work because the father, previously the sole support of 
the family, was now among the unemployed. This is a lasting 
injury wrought by every industrial crisis; for the children so 
withdrawn from school are ashamed to return, after a prolonged 
absence, to a lower class; and having tasted the excitement of fac- 
ory life and partial self-support are unfitted for anything else. 
The growth of child labor during these months has been very 
marked, the demand for children increasing in the universal effort 
to reduce expenses by cutting wages, so that it was a matter of 
common remark that in any given trade in which children were 
employed, that factory was busiest which employed fewest adults. 
In general, however, it remains true that in the industries of 
Illinois there is no need, in the nature of the work to be per- 
formed, for any characteristic quality of children. The presence 
of the children in the industries is more by reason of the cheap- 
ness of their labor than of any technical requirements of the 
industries themselves. Everything done by children under 16 
years of age could be nuite as swiftly done by young people 
between 16 and 18 years. 



CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE. 

Although the law prohibits absolutely the employment of any 
child under 14 years of age in manufacture, yet the children 
under 14 years can never be wholly kept out of the factories and 
workshops until they are kept in school. At present the school 
attendance law is almost useless, at least in Chicago, where the 
largest number of children have been found at work. Although 
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the Chicago Board of Education employ^ attendance agents, yet 
children leave school to sell papers; to carry cash in stores and tele- 
grams and messages in streets; to peddle, black boots, ''tend the 
baby," or merely to idle about. Unruly children are expelled from 
school to suit the convenience of teachers. Principals of schools 
have sent to the inspectors children 11 years old, with the 
written request that permits be granted to enable the children to 
go to work (in violation of the factory law) because in each case 
the child is "incorrigible." As no factory can be a better place 
for a child 11 years old than a reasonably good school, 'this 
request voices the desire of the principal to be relieved of the 
trouble of the child. For all these various reasons, and perhaps 
also because of the want of suflScient school accommodations, chil- 
dren are freed from school attendance at such a rate that the last 
school census, 1894, shows 6,887 children between the ages of 
7 and 14 years, in Chicago alone, who attend no school. 

Of these thousands, hundreds are seeking work in shops and 
factories, and when they find work and the laws of the state are 
thereby violated, the task of prosecution, which should fall in part 
at least on the Board of Education of Chicago, devolves upon the 
State Factory Inspectors alone. 

CO-OPERATION WITH THE CHIGAaO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

In three months, September, October and November this depart- 
ment forwarded to the compulsory attendance department of the 
Chicago Board of Education, the names and addresses of 76 child- 
ren under 14 years of age who were found by inspectors during 
these months at work, in violation of Section 4 of the Factory 
and Workshop law; also the names and addresses of 27 other chil- 
dren who, in these three months, applied at the office for permis- 
sion to go to work in violation of the law, and to whom we 
refused age affidavits because they were not yet 14 years old. 

These 103 children under 14 years of age, found at work or 
seeking work since the present school year began, have all been 
seen and talked with by one or more inspectors of this depart- 
ment, and we therefore speak with knowledge of each case, when 
we say that none of these children have yet mastered the teach- 
ings of a primary school; a large number cannot yet write their 
own names; and some of them cannot yet speak the English lan- 
guage. 

As to the environment in which the 76 children were found 
working, 30 were in sweat shops, six in cigar factories and 15 at the 
stock yards; leaving only 25 of the 76 in occupations relatively 
harmless. 

To rescue in three months 51 children under 14 years of age 
from nicotine poisoning, from the miasma of the stock yards, and 
from the horrible conditions of the sweat shops is to accomplish 
something worth doing, — if we could be certain that the rescue 
would result in added school life and opportunities for normal 
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growth and development for the children. Unfortunately, our ex- 
perience has convinced us that we may find the 3hild discharged 
to-day at work to-morrow, or next week, in some other shop or 
factory. 

The State inspectors having obtained the conviction of 25 em- 
ployers upon 33 charges of having in their factories or workshops 
children under 14 years gf age, while no parent has been prose- 
cuted under the school laws, it is manifest that parents are going 
unpunished who share the responsibility for their children's un- 
lawful employment. 

The Board of Education has kindly furnished us a report of the 
disposition made of such of the children reported by us as received 
the attention of its attendance agents during September and Octo- 
ber. This report shows that the officers placed in school 31 chil- 
dren out of 64 investigated by then:; a little less than one-half. 
Upon the remaining 33 cases the report shows that several chil- 
dren were not found by the attendance agents; a few were given 
permits to work in stores; some were dropped with the remark 
that the children were "incorrigible;" and in 15 cases the mere 
statement of the parent that the child was over 14 was received 
by the compulsory department as sufficient reason for dropping 
the case, although in each such case the parent declined, in deal- 
ing with us, to make affidavit to show the child to be more than 
14 years old. 

NULLIFICATION OF SECTION 4. 

The humane intent of the first clause of Section 4 of the work- 
shop and factory law is obvious: that the child under 14 years is 
to be safeguarded by the State against employment injurious to 
it. This intent is nullified if the child is not kept in school, but 
drifts from one workshop into another, or froni the factories into 
the streets. 

We therefore recommend that the legislature make the prose- 
cution of derelict parents not as it now is, merely discretionary 
with the local school boards, but mandatory upon them; as the 
prosecution of manufacturers is made mandatory upon the factory 
inspectors by Section 9 of the factory law. 

WORKING CHILDREN NOT YET PROTECTED BY THE LAW. 

Among the 6,887 children shown by the Chicago school census 
of 1894 to be out of school between the ages of 7 and 14, there 
is a horde of little peddlers of fruit, vegetables and other wares. 
These children learn no trade and form only habits of roaming 
the street, irresponsible and lawless. When children are expelled 
from school at 11 years of age, and prohibited from working in 
factories until 14, they are apt to fall into this class. They could 
be reached by requiring every peddler or vendor under 16 years 
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of age to obtain a license from the State Factory Inspector, and 
prohibiting all such work for children under the age of 14 years, 
and for illiterate children under 16 years. 

ONE EVASION OF THE CHILD LABOR CLAUSES. 

One diflSculty encountered in the work of inspection seems to 
require more than passing mention. It often happens that an in- 
spector, on entering a cigar shop or sweater shop, sees a boy or 
girl drop into a chair, put on cap or shawl, and pose as a visitor 
only; a pretense steadfastly supported by the "boss," and the other 
employes in the room. The child's hands may be stained with 
nicotine, or with the fluff of the half-made garment, and the in- 
spector may see every indication that the work before the child 
was in its hands when the door of the shop was opened; but the 
story of the "visit" is told and maintained in the face of all indica^ 
tions to the contrary. Obviously, any court must hesitate to con- 
vict the employer of such a child on the unsupported testimony of 
the inspector, where the "boss," the child and the other employes 
of the shop appear in court to contradict the inspector. Again, 
the employer will insist that a child is a member of his family, 
or the child of a neighbor or a relative, and is not an employ^; 
or that the child is waiting about to find an errand to do for some 
one in the place. An example of this is afforded by the report of 
two inspectors who visited a bottling place and found, in the room 
where the work was being carried on, three boys under 14 years 
of age. They were told that the boys " just waited around in the 
hope of getting an errand to do, and a glass of beer for doing it." 

To enforce the law as it now stands in places where such sub- 
terfuges as these are resorted to, is difiicult always, and sometimes 
impossible. We, therefore, recommend that the child labor clauses 
of the law be so amended that the presence of a child in any 
workshop or factory shall constitute conclusive evidence that it is 
employed therein. In Massachusetts, after the inspectors had had 
such experiences as these, such an amendment was embodied in 
the factory law of that state, and it has effectively cleared the 
child "visitors" out of the factories. 

CHILDREN IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Many of the more orderly and intelligent of the 6,887 Chicago 
children under 14 years, who are out of school, and who are kept 
out of factories and workshops by the law, find work in stores or 
as telegraph and messenger boys. The duty of extending to these 
children the same degree of protection now afforded by the law to 
the children in factories and workshops should not need urging. 
In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania all the provisions of the fac- 
tory law apply to mercantile establishments. 

Should Illinois protect such children less? Is it not a discrim- 
ination both injurious and anomalous, which leaves the little cash 
girl without the safeguards afforded to her sister in the factory or 
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workshop? The situation is illustrated by the Christmas experi- 
■ence of one of their number. A little girl, 13 years of age, saw, 
in an evening paper of December 23rd last, an advertisement for 
six girls to work in one of the best known candy stores; candi- 
ilates to apply at seven o'clock the next morning at a branch store, 
one and one-half miles from the child's home. To reach the place 
in time she spent five cents of her lunch money for car fare. 
Arriving, she found other children, while but one was wanted. 
She was engaged, as the brightest of the group, and sent to a 
branch of the establishment at a distance of two and one-quarter 
miles. This time sh:^ walked, then worked till midnight, paying 
for her dinner and going without her supper. She was paid fifty 
cents and discharged, with the explanation that she was only re- 
quired for one day. No cars were running at that hour, and the 
little girl walked across the worst district of Chicago to reach her 
home, and her terrified mother, at one o'clock on Christmas morn- 
ing. No law was violated in this transaction, not even the law 
which limits the day's work of women and girls to 8 hours, as 
mercantile establishments are not yet subject to the provisions 
of the factory law. 

Fortunately the development of the pneumatic tube has begun 
to supersede cash children in the more respectable of the retail 
stores; and the extension of the workshop law to the mercantile 
establishment would therefore meet with less opposition now than 
at any previous time. 

CHILDREN NOMINALLY OVER 14 YEARS OLD. 

Besides the children confessedly under 14 years of age, there 
are others whose parents do not accurately know the children's 
ages, or who perjure themselves for the sake of obtaining the 
children's wages. The experience of the notaries in this office has 
convinced us that large numbers of foreign parents keep no record 
of births and deaths, and literally do not know what to swear to 
in making affidavit to their children's ages. Many parents have 
been sent away from the office with the affidavit unmade for this 
reason, and others have gone away and come back after a family 
council, ready to testify to the date there fixed upon as the date 
of the child's birth. But notaries are not all scrupulous, and more 
than one has been found willing to fill out blanks to suit the let- 
ter of the law, leaving the ignorant parent to swear to an affidavit 
the perjury of which he was not intelligent enough to recognize, 
the whole performance remaining an empty form, so far as the 
parent and child are concerned. 

Other parents deliberately state one age to the inspector and 
another to the notary, and the sworn statement must, of course, 
be accepted in the absence of records by which it could be proved 
untrue. 
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INSUFFICIENT PROTECTION AFFORDED BY AFFIDAVITS. 

For these reasons, there are hundreds of children in the fac- 
tories to-day provided with affidavits of legal age, whom we have 
reason to regard as beiog under 14 years old, and therefore in- 
sufiS.ciently protected by the law as it stands. The only step 
which can be taken by us to meet their case is the enforcement 
of the last clause of Section 4, which authorizes inspectors to re- 
quire a certificate of physical fitness for any child who may seem 
unable to perform the labor at which he may be engaged. This 
clause is weak, because it permits any physician in good and 
regular standing to issue such certificates, and does not prescribe 
that the physician shall visit the workroom and see the child at 
work, or shall even thoroughly examine the child. 

Parents have sworn that children are 14 years of age, and 
physicians have certified them physically capable of dangerous 
and exhausting work, while the children themselves say that they 
are but II or 12 years old; their small stature supports their as- 
sertion, and the records ol the schools which they left bear 
entries of statements previously made by the parents which cor- 
respond with the present claim of the children. Boys weighing 
from 56 to 61 pounds have been thus sworn to and certified fit 
for injurious work, while a normal, healthy school boy of 8 years 
weighs from 59 to 63 pounds. 

For the farther protection of such children other limitations 
should be imposed upon the empjoyment of children under 16 
years of age. 

ILLITERATE CHILDREN. 

In our last report we recommended the adoption of the New 
York provision that no child be permitted to work who can not 
read and write simple English, and the Ohio provision that no 
chili should be employed in any occupation dangerous to life, 
limb, health or morals. The enactment in Illinois of these two 
additional restrictions would cover many of the children nominally 
over 14f years of age, and insufficiently protected by the pro- 
visions requiring an affidavit. For it is naturally the most 
ignorant parents whose children are illiterate and in the worst 
employments. The provision that no child shall be employed who 
cannot read and write simple English has been enforced in New 
York since 1889 and is commended in the report of the New 
York inspectors for 1893, as follows: 

EXPERIENCE OF NEW YORK INSPECTORS. 

"As against an average of 38 children under 16 years of age in each 
1,000 persons employed in manufacturing establishments during 1892, 
.there have been found, during the year 1893, an average of 33 6-10 chil- 
dren in each 1,000 employes. This is a decrease of about 12 per cent, 
over the previous year, and of over 75 per cent, since the factory law 
was first enacted in 1886. The continued reduction in the number of 
children employed indicates that manufacturers are becoming convinced 

—2 R I. 
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by experience that child labor is not cheap l.r)or, however sm ill may be 
the wages paid to children. Not only do3S this decrease of child labor 
indicate a gratifying change of policy on the part of many employers, 
but taken in connection with the enforcement of the law prohibiting 
tlie employment of children under Ui years of age who are unable to 
read and write English, it indicates that a greater intere-it is taken by 
parents in the education of their offspring. 

*'The requirement that children under 1(5 must have at least a rudi- 
mentary English education was passed in 1889. It has had a far-reaching 
effect, not only upon our native born children, many of whose parents 
now know that their progeny will be cut off from employment in fact- 
ories until they are past 16 unless they receive some education, and 
therefore take a more lively interest in sending them to school, but it 
has also had pronounced results among the non-English speaking immi- 
grants who have come among us in such vast numbers of late jears. 
These latter were usually accompanied by numerous offspring of tender 
years, who were almost immediately after landing sent out to find work 
in some factory. They usually found it, and no attention was thereafter 
paid to their education. These immigrants, for reasons of their own, 
usually settled in colonies, practically isolating themselves in various 
quarters of large cities, and nothing but the mother tongue was six)keri 
or read. They formed well-defined settlements, whose habits were as. 
alien to the land as were their language: and their children were grow- 
ing up in almost absolute ignorance of the customs and laws of this 
country. The provision compelling a slight English schooling has been 
strictly enforced with reference to these foreign-speaking children, and 
although this has caused considerable friction at times between the in- 
spectors and those whose interest it was to keep the children employed^ 
there has been no relaxation in our efforts to obtain compliance with it, 
as we regard it as one of the most important and salutary requirements of 
the factory law. . The extent to which these children gain employment 
in factories may be judged from the fact that ninety illiterate Italian 
children, under 16 years of age, were ordered out of a single factory at 
the opening of the schools in New York last September. It is now gen- 
erally understood among these people that their children must obtain the 
rudiments of an English education before they are eligible to work in 
manufacturing establishments, and there is consequently a more lively in- 
terest taken in their education by their parents.'' 

CHILDREN REALLY OVER 14 YEARS OF AGE. 

The requirements of the age affidavit, health certificate, wall 
record and office register for all children between 14 and 16 
years of age has been enforced as strictly as possible in view of 
the small number of inspectors, the large territory and the limited 
appropriations for traveling expenses. To facilitate the systematic 
reinspection of places in which these requirements seemed likely 
not to be complied with, a special list has been kept of concerns 
employing more than five children, and of those in which a viola- 
tion has been found; and these have received more frequent in- 
spection. It is hoped that a continued use and development of 
this method may greatly reduce the number of violations. 

The intent of the law as it stands is to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age, and to give the inspectors 
power to weed out children conspicuously unfit for the work at 
which they may be found employed. The affidavit, health certifi- 
cate, wall recoid and office register required for children between 
14 and 16 years of age are merely means to these two ends, and 
are not intended to restrict the employment of children over 14. 
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INCREASE OF CHILD LABOR. 

The hope entertained by many of the friends of the law at the 
time of its passage, that the enforcement of these four require- 
ments would greatly reduce the number of children employed, has 
not been realized, as the statistical tables of this report clearly 
show. The totai number of children between 14 and 16 years 
found this year, 8,130, exceeds that of last year, 6,45(5, by 1,674. 
This increase is distributed through all the trades except the 
metal trade, in which the decrease is accounted for by the falling 
off in all employes at Pullman and the omission of figures for 
Deering, where we found no children at work during the year. 
So far are these four requirements from diminishing the number 
of children that some large employers who proposed at the time 
of the first inspections to employ only persons over 16 years of 
age, rather than attempt to comply with them, have now more 
children between 14 and 16 years of age than ever, as is shown 
by the following table: 
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Lancaster Caramel Co. 
Spaulding & Merrick . 

Norton Bros 

Kirk, Jamee & Co 

Kimball, W. W 

Crane Bros 

McLaughlin & Co 

Nelson Morris & Co . 
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These eight companies, employing 842 children, have 249 chil- 
dren more this year than last, and of these 249 additional children 
70 are girls and 179 are boys. 



INADEQUACY OF CHILD LABOR SECTIONS. 

Reference to the table of prosecutions shows that three of these 
eight companies have found it more profitable to undergo con ac- 
tion and the payment of fines than to dispense with the employ- 
ment of children or to comply with th« four child labor require- 
ments of the law. 

On the other hand, the employment of 90 or more children 
each, in places such as Kirk's soap factory, Spaulding & Merrick's 
tobacco factory, the Orane Company's iron works, or Norton Bros.' 
can factory at May wood, where no violation of the child labor 
clauses are found, tends to show that the law as it stands does 
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not sufficiently protect children under 16 years of age. At May- 
wood the company's notary makes affidavits, and the company's 
physician certifies the children fit for their work, and an efficient 
clerk keeps affidavits, certificates, records, and register corrected 
from day to day. The obedience of the corporation to the child 
labor clauses of the law is perfect, but the law itself is so inade- 
quate that it aflPords virtually no protection to lite, limb, health or 
intelligence. In the great factory at May wood, through all the 
heat of last summer, little boys worked among unguarded shaft- 
ing and belting, in the fumes of the soldering room, or crouched 
on a shelf in every crooked and unwholesome posture, poking 
sharp-edged circles of tin through the holes of the shelf; or were 
seated at stamp and die machines where every fall of the stamp 
is a menace to the fingers and hands. Some of these children, 
Italians, Bohemians and Poles, speak no English, and cannot un- 
derstand the warnings given them as to the dangers which sur- 
round them; some of them cannot read or write in any language. 
In short, no stronger argument for the amendment of the law 
could be found than the present condition of the children in this 
establishment in which every one of its present provisions, in- 
tended for the protection of children, is complied with to the 
letter. 



CHILDREN AT THE STOCK YARDS. 



Another illustration of the insufficiency of the law as it stands 
is the presence of 302 boys and 18 girls in eight establishments 
at the stock yards, distributed as follows: 
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Linton, Thos. J 
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Nelson Morris & Co 
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Swift & Co 
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Total ' 


18 
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Some of these children are boys who cut up the animals as 
soon as the hide is removed, little butchers, working directly in 
the slaughter house, at the most revolting part of the labor per- 
formed in the stock yards. These children stand, ankle deep, in 
water used for flooding the floor for the purpose of carrying off 
blood and refuse into the drains; they breathe air so sickening 
that a man not accustomed to it can stay in the place but a few 
moments; and their work is the most brutalizing that can be 
devised. 

Other boys cut bones at a buzz saw, placed within fifty feet of 
the drying racks where skulls and horns are scorching over a 
flame, and the smell of the smoking bones and rags of hide 
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excels in horror all the smells for which the stock yards are notor- 
ious. Here, in a dark, foul passage, young boys work at a ma- 
chine of the most dangerous character, an unguarded buzz saw. 
No criminal in the United States could be punished by an hour's 
imprisonment in such a place without a horrified protest ringing 
through the land. But these young victims are kept here by 
their employers, day after day, and^no voice is raised in their 
behalf. Nor is there any excuse for the existence of such sur- 
roundings. With the facilities for ventilation and deodorizing that 
that are readily available, this passageway could be made inoffen- 
sive. Meanwhile, the employment of any human being in such a 
place is an outrage and should be summarily stopped, but the law 
confers upon the inspectors no power to stop it. 

CHILDREN IN SWEAT SHOPS. 

Another indication of the insufficiency of the law, is the pres- 
ence of 721 children in sweat shops in 1894. Many of the boys 
in these shops are buttonholers, and every little buttonholer is 
destined, sooner or later, to develop a lateral curvature of the 
spine. Other boys run foot power machines and the doom that 
awaits these is consumption of the lung or intestine. Many of the 
little girls are "hand girls," whose backs grow crooked over hem- 
ming, felling, and sowing on buttons at 50 cents to 80 cents a 
week. The rest of the girls run foot power machines and incur 
both the tuberculosis which they share with the machine boys 
and also pelvic disorders ruinous to themselves at present and to 
their children in the future. All these children are illiterate; 
and a majority of them cannot speak English. 

HEALTH CERTIFICATES. 

The power of the Illinois inspectors, so far as they have any 
power to require that only healthy children shall be employed, 
and these only in safe and healthy places, is found in Section 4 
of the law, the last clause. What may be accomplished under 
this is indicated by the following report concerning medical ex- 
aminations in the inspector's office, made for the boys by Dr. 
Bayard Holmes, of the Chicago College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and for the girls by Dr. Josephine Milligan, resident 
physician at Hull House: 

During four months 135 factory children were given medical 
examination in the office. The inspectors required these chil- 
dren to secure health certificates because they were undersized 
or seemed to be ill, or were working iu unwholesome shops or at 
dangerous occupations. They were children sworn by their 
parents to be 14 years of age, or over. 

Each child was weighed with and without clothing; had eyes 
and ears tested; heart, lungs, skin, spine, joints and nails ex- 
amined, and forty measurements taken. 
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Of the 135 childreD, 72 were found suflBciently normal to be 
allowed to continue work. Of the 63 refused certificates, 53 were 
not allowed to work at all, and 10 were stopped working? at un- 
wholesome trades, as tobacco stripping, grinding in cutlery 
factory, running machines by foot power and crimping cans. 
These were advisecl to look for lighter work. 

Of those to whom certificates were refused, 29 were under- 
sized, otherwise normal; i. e. the parents had probably forsworn 
thetnselves as to the children's ages. Certificates were refused 
because of defects to 34, or 26 1-10 of the number examined. 

In several cases, different diseases existed in the same child- 
There were 14 children with spinal curvature, 12 with heart 
murmur, 6 with lung trouble, 24 with enlarged glands, 25 with 
defective sight, 6 with defective hearing, and 56 with defective 
teeth. 

The examination of girls resulted as follows: 

From sweat shops, 30 examined: 5 had spinal curvature; 1 an organic 
lesion of the heart (mitral insufficiency): 2, irritable hearts; 2 were 
anaemic, and of these one had also incipient phthisis. 

From tobacco factories, 11 examined: 1 had spinal curvature; 1, en- 
larged glands in neck and axilla: 2, defective sight. 

From baking powder factory, 8 examined: 1 had spinal curvature; 1, 
enlarged glands: 2, defective sight and slight deafness; 1 had sore hands 
from using crimping machine; 1 had mutilated foretinger from a s wedging 
' machine. 

From feather duster factories, 7 examined: 2 had enlarged glands in 
the neck. 

From gum factory, 4 examined: 1 had spinal curvature. 

From candy factories, 16 examined: 2 had diseases of the skin. 

From book binderies, 4 examined: 1 was anaemic; 1 had enlarged 
glands in the neck. 

From necktie factory, 1 examined: heart murmur. 

From a yeast factory, 1 examined: normal. 

From cracker bakery, 1 examined: had organic lesion of the heart. 

From pop corn factory; 1 examined: anaemic. 

Total number of girls examined, 85; certificates granted, 50: certificates 
refused, 35. 

The examination of boys resulted as follows: 

From sweatshops, 6 examined: 3 had spinal curvature; 1, hernia; 2, en- 
larged glands. 

From cutlery factory, 12 examined: 5 had enlarged glands; 2, tuber- 
culosis; 2, spinal curvature. 

From tobacco factories, 9 examined: 4 had enlarged glands. 

From metal stamping factories, 10 examined: 2 had enlarged glands; 1, 
bronchitis; 1, tuberculosis; 1, spinal curvature; 1, syphilis. 

From picture frame factories, 3 examined; 1 was antemic and had 
enlarged glands; 1 tuberculosis. 

From candy factories, 2 examined; I had skin eruption. 

From cracker bakery, 1 examined; had phthisis. 

From photographic enlargement shop; 1 examined; was antemic and 
scrofulous. 
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Prom glass sign shop, shoe shop, cabinet shop, organ factory, 1 boy 
each: found normaL 

Total number of boys examined 50; certificates granted, 22: certificates 
refused, 28. 

STAFF PHYSICIANS NEEDED. 

This record of volunteer work by two busy physicians, done in 
the intervals of private practice, is an unanswerably argument for 
the addition to the staff of inspectors of two physicians, a man 
and a woman, who should give their whole time, to the super- 
vision of the health and surroundings of the toiling children of 
Illinois, except as mucli of it as might be needed for the enforce- 
of Sections 1 and 2. Section 4 should be so amended that only 
the health certificate of the proposed staff physician should be 
valid. The health certificates daily issued by charitable dispen- 
saries, gratis to all coihers, and by illiterate doctors on payment 
of 25 cents to $2, now nullify the intention of the law. 

The need of medical supervision of growing children, and the 
question of the age at which girls can safely begin work in fac- 
tories and workshops are ably st »ted in the paper of Dr. Bayard 
Holmes on *'Cliild Growth in Relation to Factory Inspection." 
(Appendix C. ) 

"ACCIDENTS." 

In the matter of legislative provisions for the safety of life and 
limb of employes, Illinois is one of the least progressive of the 
manufacturing states. Massachusets, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Miftfaijiftn and Bhode Island, all require em- 
ployers to report to the factory inspectors, within a specified time, 
accidents occurring upon the premises occupied by them, and im- 
pose a penalty for failure^ so to report. This provision would be 
idle in Illinois, where the law contains no requirement of safe- 
guards for limb and life, unless the state inspectors were given 
euch powers as these other states confer to prescribe changes in 
the safeguarding of machinery, elevators and boilers. It happens 
<3onstantly that the Illinois inspectors see children engaged among 
surroundings dangerous to life and limb, and at machines which 
inevitably deform their backs and threaten a heavy probability of 
mutilation of fingers, hands and arms; yet the inspectors have no 
power either to order these children discharged or their surround- 
ings altered. The faithful use of the health certificate has shown 
that it does not meet this exigency. 

In a stamping works, where three boys have been killed in 
three years, and many safeguards are siill lacking, the inspectors 
have no authority to make any suggestions for improvement. We 
called the attention of the head of this concern to the danger to 
which employes were subjected, because of the unguarded shafting 
aDd machinery; aud Required a health certificate for every child 
•employed there, this being the only measure of protection which 
the law authorizes us to take. A week later a deputy inspector 
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went to this factory and found twenty-five health certificates in 
proper form on file. One of these certificates was already super- 
fluous. The boy for whom it had been obtained had been killed 
in the factory the day before. This boy had lost three fingers at 
his machine several months before his death. 

One machine used in this stamping works consists of an end- 
less chain, revolving over a trough filled with melted solder. In 
this trough cans are kept moving in unbroken procession, revolv- 
ing as they go. At each end of the trough stands a boy with a 
little iron poker, keeping the cans in their places and pulling^ 
them out at the end. The poker is not always quick enough, and 
the boy's hands are apt to get into contact with the melted fluid. 
In preparation for this danger the lads wrap their hands before 
beginning work, but this precaution is only good for minor burns, 
and the real danger to the child is that he may lose a hand out- 
right. This machine has been superseded in some places b^- a 
self-actor, which is free from danger, but that is expensive and 
the class of children employed at this stamping works is so 
thoroughly defenseless, by reason of poverty and ignorance of the 
laws and language of the country, that the company finds it 
cheaper to use the old-fashioned machine,' and take the risk of 
damage suits, than to pay for the more modern solderer. Thi& 
company employs a large body of recently immigrated Russian 
and Bohemian men, boys and girls, many of whom are illiterate; 
but even if they can read their own language, this is of little 
avail for reading the terms of the contract under which they are 
employed, or the card of directions, printed, in English, which 
each one is required to carry in his or her pocket, in order that 
the company may prove in case of injury to an employe that 
notice of the danger had been given, and that the injury was due 
solely to the recklessness of the boy or girl and was, therefore, 
not the fault of the company. 

Of the rules printed on these cards, one reads as follows: 

11. All employes are strictly forbidden placing their hands under the 
dies, and all employes other than those whose duty it is to repair or 
clean machines, are strictly forbidden to place their hands or any part 
of their body in contact with, or within reach of, those portions of the 
machinery intended to be in motion, when the machinery is in opera- 
tion, or in contact with or in reach of the shafting, and this applies to 
machinery in operation, or not in operation. It is dangerous to disobey 
this rule. 

For middle-aged men, self-possessed and cautious, able to read 
these rules and ponder them, it would be a gruesome thought that 
the penalty of violation may be instant death. But where the 
employes are growing lads, many of them unable to read, and all 
at the age when risk is enticing and the mosi- urgent warning is 
often a stimulus to wayward acts, what excuse can be offered for 
using machinery lacking any essential of safeguard? Yet these 
rules themselves announce that the surroundings of these boys 
are so fraught with danger that a code of 14 rules and regula- 
tions is needful to protiect the pockets of the company in the 
probable event of injury to the children. 
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There are other corporations aad firms ia Illinois to-day hold- 
ing contracts with the parents or guardians of employed children 
and with casualty insurance companies, releasing the employers 
from liability in case of accident to the child. Does any one sup- 
pose that an employer would hold such a contract unless accidents 
to children in his employ were numerous and might be made 
costly? 

Ingenious safeguards are a part of the construction of machines 
in many modern plants, bat more are operated without such im- 
provements. In a factory where accidents are of almost daily oc- 
currence we were told "children never get hurt till they get care- 
less." This may be true, but if it be offered as an excuse for 
the mutilation of a child, it is an aggravation of rather than an 
excuse for the crime, since healthy, normal children are always 
careless. 

UNPROTECTED POSITION OF ILLINOIS EMPLOYES. 

Another illustration of the unprotected situation of the employes 
in factories and workshops in Illinois is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from one of the ablest lawyers in Chicago: 

''Permit me to bring to your attention the following circumstances: 
A client of mine was working at a machine, the knives of which were 
unguarded; the belt became loose and, in attempting to throw the belt 
on again, his arm was caught and drawn against the knives and the hand 
cut off. Now the trouble in this case is this, and it is a trouble which 
is found everywhere in the state, and which you can perhaps bring to 
the attention of the legislature: The rule of law is that the employer 
must furnish his employ(^s with reasonably safe machinery, but this is 
modified by another rule, that if the machinery is dangerous, if the dan- 
ger of the machinery is patent and easily to be seen by the employe, and 
if, with the knowledge of such danger, he undertakes to work and con- 
tinues in it, then the master cannot be held liable, the employe, in com- 
mon language, being said to run his own chances. IS'ow, my client had 
been in this factory for some time, and quite a time at this machine. It 
was the custom in the factory not to stop the machinery when the belts 
came off, but to throw them on while the machinery was in motion. 
This was done to save time, and because the foreman frowned on delays, 
and was abusive whenever the machinery was stopped for this purpose. 
Unfortunately the courts would say, I think, that my client knew the 
knives were unboxed, knew that it was dangerous to throw bn a belt 
while the machinery was in motion, and, therefore, ran his chances: that 
the mere fact that the custom of throwing on the belts was a custom of 
the shop would not alter the case; if he did not like it he should have 
left the employment. This is the rule, the injustice of which is apparent 
to all of us who know that men are compelled to get work where they 
can find it, and that with one position for every five applicants, workmen 
must be beggars and not choosers. This injustice the legislature, it 
seems to me, should provide against; should compel the running of ma- 
chinery in a safe manner, whether the employes are willing to subject 
themselves to risks or not. 

"There is already a statute in this state compelling the owner of 
threshing machines to guard what as called the 'tumbling rod,' or the 
rod which runs between and conveys the power from the horse power or 
engine to the threshing machine, because the clothes of persons working 
about the machine have been caught, and many accidents have happened. 
There is n(T reason that I can see why the owner of a threshing machine 
should be compelled to guard dangerous portions of his machinery while the 
owner of a factory is not. This duty is enforced by a criminal statute." 
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LEGISLATION CONCERNING ACCIDENTS. 

Nowhere in the civilized world has it been made a crime to 
endanger life and limb of the employes in a factory or workshop 
by failure to supply safeguards. Even in states where inspectors 
have power to order changes, such failure is not an offense before 
the visit of an inspector. After his visit, failure to comply with 
his instructions in the matter of safeguarding is punishable only 
by tine. If, therefore, accidents happen in factories which the 
inspectors, by reason of their inadequate number and small 
available funds, have not been able to reach for inspection, the 
employer is technically blameless and blame falls upon the "in- 
spector. Therefore, although legislation in several states is far iu 
a Ivance of our own, it is still so inadequate that the inspectors 
of those states are asking to be relieved of a part of the respon- 
sibility imposed upon them, and to have this placed where it 
properly belongs; namely, upon the employer. They are askin 
that failure to provide the best known safeguards be made a 
<*rime punishable as other crimes against the person are punished. 

Either of these two methods would be a great advance upon 
the present disregard of the danger to life and limb involved in 
factory work in Illinois, where a guarded shaft or belt or a 
hooded saw or grated elevator door here and there marks the 
scene of a fatal accident, but systematic guarding of life and 
limb is unknown. 

The provisions of the laws of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Rhode Island will be 
found in condensed form in the report of the committee on 
synopsis of law8, later national Association of Factory Inspectors. 
{Appendix D.) Particular attention is asked to the Ohio law of 
1890, prohibiting the employment of any child under 16 years of 
Age at any employment whereby its life or limb is endangered, or 
its health is likely to be injured, or its morals may be depraved. 
The need of a similar law in Illinois is urgent. 

THE ILLINOIS FACTORY LAW AN INITIAL MEASURE. 

Compared with the codes of protective legislation of the states 
above enumerated, the Illinois law is merely an initial measure, 
intended to mitigate certain conspicuous evils. While prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under 14 >ears of age, it does 
not, like the New York law, place a premium on the school at- 
tendance of such childien by prohibiting their employment to the 
age of 16 in case they fail to read and write simple English 
While empowering the inspectors to demand health certificates 
for certain children, it provides no physicians to furnish the cer- 
tificates, but leaves them to be furnished to all comers by any 
physician. While permitting thousands of children to go to work 
at 14 years of age, it affords them no safeguards against falling 
down elevator shafts, burning up for want of fire escapeis, being 
mangled in unguarded belting and shafting, or mutilated by un- 
covered saws anil unprotected stamps. It provides for no notice 
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to the inspectors of accidents occurriDg in factories, and em- 
powers no one to require modern ventilation and sanitation where 
employ 6s are poisoned by foul drains, bad air or hurtful fumes 
engendered in their work. 

Viewed as an initial measure, the Illinois law must be regarded 
as a promising beginning; but compared with the codes of the 
other states it must be admitted that it does not effectively guard 
the employes in factories in their life, limbs, health or intelli- 
gence; and is far from insuring the people of the State against 
an increasing burden of orphan children and of cripples, con- 
sumptives and other invalids, deprived of the power of self-sup- 
port by preventable evils in the places in which they work. 



TENEMENT HOUSE MANUFACTUKE. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the law are intended to restrict, to a cer- 
lain extent, manufacture in tenement houses, but only so far as 
concerns a limited number of kinds of goods; viz. garments, 
cigars, purses, feathers and artificial flowers. By an oversight 
the list of garments omits gloves, caps, , gaiters and neckwear, 
which are made in sweat shops differing in no particular from 
such shops manufacturing other garments. 

A much more serious omission from the list of articles specified 
in Section 1 is the manufacture of bread and butter. In practice, 
<luring an epidemic, the enforcement of the law works out as 
follows: If the inspectors find a tenement house with a cloak 
shop on the third floor, a cigar shop on the second, and a bakery 
in the ground floor and the cellar, with a small-pox patient lying 
ill in the baker's bed-room opening into the shop, it becomes 
the inspectors* duty to ordered destroyed the cloaks and the cigars, 
because these are enumerated in Section 1 of the law, and the 
method of dealing with them is prescribed in Section 2. But the 
bread is not under the inspectors' control, and th^y have no power 
to hinder its sale and consumption. 

INFECTIOUS FOOD. 

In a case actually found, a tailor was making a coat in his 
bedroom and his wife was making butter in the kitchen, and had 
several tubs of if ready for sale, while a baby lay ill of smallpox 
in a room opening into both the others. Under the Workshop 
and Factory law, the coat could be ordered destroyed, but the but- 
ter, so far as the inspectors 'know, was sold in the ordinary way 
of trade. 

The Special Keport of this department, published July, 1894, 
deals with the infection of garments manufactured in the tenement 
houses of Chicago during the small-pox epidemic, April-June, 1894. 

The work of inspection has been carried on throughout the year, 
and the statistical tables show 1,437 sweat shops visited, employ- 
ing 4,461 men, 5,921 women and 721 children, while the list of pros- 
ecutions indicates the efforts made to compel the contractors to 
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comply with the provisions of the law. These efforts will, o: 
course, be contiaued until the law is amended and made mor 
effective. It would, however, be entirely misleading to hold oir 
any hope of a substantial improvement in the condition of tlr 
employes in the garment trades, or of any real safety for tb- 
purchasing public, while tenement house manufacture is permittee 

SMALL-POX IN THE TENEMENT GARMENT SHOPS OF CHICAGO. 

The work of the inspectors during the small-pox epidemic ii 
the sweat shops of Chicago, consisted in the enforcement of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the law. 

As there are in Chicago between 950 and 1000 .licensed sbop^ 
and about 25,000 other rooms in which garments are marmfat- 
tured, it would be a hopeless task for any body of inspectors ti* 
enforce these provisions in all of them, and we can make no claim 
that this has been done. Oar inspections during the epidemic 
demonstrated the impossibility of such enforcement. 

In the winter of 1893-4 the increase of small-pox in the tene- 
ment house districts in which garment manufacture prevail> 
became so marked that on February 9th a circular letter was sent 
from this ofBce to each of the 176 wholesale "minufacturers" and 
merchant tailors whose goods are made up in these districts, warn- 
ing them of the existing and increasing danger of infection, and 
notifying them that Sections 1 and 2 of the Workshop law would 
be rigidly enforced for the protection of the purchasing public. 

THE INFECTED DISTRICT. 

In April it became clear that while there was au occasioual 
case of small-pox among the Scandinavian tailors on the North 
Side, the disease was overwhelmingly epidemic in the Polish and 
Bohemian district extending from Sixteenth street south to the 
river, and from May street westward to the city limits. In this 
district, in the months of April, May and June, small-pox was 
found in 325 different tenement houses. In these houses the num- 
ber of cases varied from 1 to 11 each. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

At 625 West Twenty-first street, on April 30, inspectors visited 
the shop of J. Kolka. This shop is in the rear of Kolka's living 
rooms, on the first floor. The entrance is by a side door, used 
also in going to the living rooms. The inspectors found Kolka and 
his wife with two men visitors in the shop, and 16 coats for 
Pfaelzer, Sutton & Co. in process of manufacture. The living 
rooms of the Kolka family were closed, and in process of fumiga- 
tion; a 10-year-old son of Kolka died of small-pox on Saturday, 
April 28, after a week's illness, and was buried from the house 
on Sunday, April 29. The inspectors inquired when the last work 
had been returned to the firm. Mrs. Kolka, who attends to that 
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part of the business, positively asserted that it was several weeks 
since they had had any work, except the 16 coats then on the 
premises; and that none had been returned since the boy was 
taken sick. 

Pfaelzer, Sutton & Co. were notified of the infectious condition 
-of the 16 coats on Kolka's premises, and promised not to ac- 
cept the goods until said goods had been properly disinfected. 
The inspector repeated to them Mrs. Kolka's assurance that no 
i^oods had been returned since April 13, and requested them to 
ascertain from their books if this was correct. The books showed 
that Mrs. Kolka had returned 61 coats on April 23, while 
smalUpox was in the house. The firm requested that these, also, 
inigiit be disinfected, and agreed to keep them boxed away from 
other goods until this was done. It was nine days after this be- 
fore these gciods were disinfected, and the inspectors had no 
power to compel prompter action. 

Manifestly, it cannot be maintained that the spread of infection 
through these 77 coats was prevented. The Kolka boy 
was ill a week before a physician was called, when the child was 
dying; and work upon the goods was carried on during that week. 
Before the report of the diagnosis reached the city board of 
liealth or this office, the child was dead and buried, and 61 
-coats had been returned to the manufacturer. From April 
21, when the child was taken ill," to May 8, when the coats were 
finally fumigated, these garments had been serving as a medium 
for the conveyance of infection. They were worked upon by the 
parents ( while they nursed their child ) and • were then in the 
wholesale house among stores of goods, awaiting fumigation. 

At 691 Alport street there is a shop in the rear basement of 
a tenement house, the contractor, Joseph Triska, an employ^ of Cahn, 
Wampold & Co., living on the premises. On May 16 the inspectors 
found the shop locked, and, looking through the window, ascer- 
tained that it was empty. There were then two cases of small-pox in 
the family of Triska; one daughter lay dead in the house, and 
another child had just been taken to the pest-house. The yellow 
card was on the door, and a policeman on guard. From a woman 
in the house the inspectors learned that goods had been removed 
from the shop that day. Neither the officer nor any one else 
present knew who had removed the goods, nor by what authority, 
nor whither they had been taken. The cases of small-pox in the 
Triska family were not diagnosed as such till the night preceding 
this inspection, but the condition of the victims made it manifest 
that the disease must have been present some days before. How 
much clothing was manufactured and removed from the shop dur- 
ing that period the inspectors have no means of ascertaining. 

There being small-pox, on May 12th, at 704 West Eighteenth 
street, inspectors visited the shop of David Schwartz, in the base- 
ment of the rear house. They found seven persons at work, and 
made an inventory of the goods in the shop, finding 125 children's 
cloaks for F. Siegel & Bros, in process of manufacture and in 
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bandies. Two of the persoas in tlie shop were uu vaccinated. Th- 
shop was then idoseJ. The inspectorrf, learning that there wer.^ 
ten families, 05 persons, living on this lot, proceeded to examiu- 
the arms of the persons then on the premises, 40 in all. Of thes- 
40 persons they found only 18 vaccinated. In one family tliey fouui 
four children in different stages of the disease. One room wa^ 
locked and darkened, and access to it could not be p;ained. Sub 
sequently it was ascertained that there was small-pox there, als< 
and that there were eleven cases on the premises during the week 
of May 12-] 9. Could there be a more appalling example of th- 
possibilities of tenement house manufacture than this case shows, 
with 65 people living on the premises, but 18 of them vaccinated. 
11 cases of small-pox among them in a single week; and men ami 
women coming from tenement houses in all directions to manu- 
facture garments for children while the first five small-pox case> 
were running their course? 

DANGER OF INFECTION INCREASED BY CONCEALMENT. 

At 757 West Eighteenth street Mrs. Vrelna lives and Avorks in 
rooms in the ground floor rear of a frame house. On the floor 
above, on May 31st, a woman with a new-born babe lay too ill ot 
snall-pox to be removed to the pest-house. The inspectors found 
no work in the possession of Mrs. Vrelna, who said that she had 
had none for three weeks. In ber rooms the isnpectors found a 
young girl whose face showed that she had recently recovered from 
small-pox. She lived on the ground floor front rooms of this 
house, adjacent to those of Mrs. Vrelna. l^his girl told the in- 
spectors that she had been sick with small-pox eight weeks be- 
fore, and had been well enough to be out for four weeks; that no 
doctor was called for her, and no one outside of her family and 
a few neighbors knew of her sickness. She also said that while 
she was sick Mrs. Vrelna was finishing garments, and Mrs. Vrelna 
said that this was so. This successfully concealed case of small- 
pox with garment making going on in the adjoining rooms through- 
out the entire siege well illustrates the futility of attempted regu- 
lation of tenement house manufacture. Goods made up eight 
weeks before the danger of spreading contagion in them was 
known to any persons authorized to inspect them and the sur- 
roundings in which they were made had, long before the eight 
weeks had elapsed, passed through the hands of the contractor 
and the manufacturer, and may have carried contagion^ to unsus- 
pecting purchasers. 

Small-pox cases at 269 West Twentieth street appeared upon the 
records of the city board of health on April 30th. Our list of 
tenement shops showed three tailors living and working on the 
same premises, viz: John Zika, working for M. Bjrn <fe Co., and 
I. Kreha and J. Freund, contractors for Kohn Bros. The inspec- 
tors found two frame houses on the lot, with small- pox signs on 
both. In the rear house they conversed with a patient in the 
pustulous stage (there baing no quarantine), and learned from his 
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wife that all three tailors had moved out, two of them after the 
small-pox sigQS were on the houses. The small-pox patient in tl^e 
front house died on Saturday night, two days previous to this in- 
spection, and all the tenants then moved away. While the inspec- 
tors were investigating in the rear house the small-pox sigu was 
taken from the front house and the sigu "To Rent" was put up. 

The inspectors continued their search for the three tailors, and 
located Zika at 722 West Morgan street, where they found him at 
work with nine employes. He told them that he had moved his 
shop and his family from 269 West Twentieth street the Satur- 
day night before, on the day of the death of the patient in the 
front house. The inspectors found work on hand, 13 fine custom 
coats, six of which had been brought from the infected house.. 

Kohn Bros, were* notified oE the small-pox cases at 269 West 
Twentieth street, and asked to assist in locating Kreha and Freund, 
the two tailors in their employ who had been living and working^ 
there. Their books showed that Kreha had returned some over- 
coats to them the day before, but had not notified them that he 
had moved; nor had he told them of the small-pox at 269 West 
Twentieth street. Later they notified the inspectors that he was 
at 415 West Seventeenth street. 

Freund was not located, and his disappearance is an illustra- 
tion of the weakness of those clauses of the law which require 
^the m9.nufacturers to keep correct lists of the outside shops in 
their employ, and garment- workers to register their home shops 
with the Board of Health. His name was not filed with the Board 
of Health as having moved from 269 West Twentieth street. He 
may have carried away from the infected house to another tene- 
ment house any quantity of goods belonging to some firm other 
than Kohn Bros., for whom we found he had not been working 
for some months. • 

In the case of these three tailors, as in the Kolka case, - the 
arrival of the factory inspectors on the infected premises, while 
it followed immediately upon their learning that infection was 
there, was yet too late to prevent the sending out of infectiou& 
goods. Before the city Board of Health was aware that there 
was small-pox at 269 West Twentieth street the disease had made 
a week's inroad among the tenants crowded in the two houses, 
and in that time garments had been manufactured on the prem- 
ises, returned to the merchant tailors, and thence, without doubt, 
had gone to the customers on whose orders the garments had 
been made. After the district physician had diagnosed the sick- 
ness here as small-pox, it was still possible for the tailors to 
scatter, and for Zika to move his infectious goods to another 
tenement house. 

The shop of Frank Pospishal, at 644 West Eighteenth street, 
is on the third floor rear of a tenement house. In the third floor 
front a child of the Voshlik family died of small-pox on June 26, 
and was buried on June 2/. On June 28 inspectors visited this 
shop, found no work, and were told that the last coats had been 
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taken back to L. Loewenstein & Co. on the 22cl, while the child 
that died on the 26th was only taken ill on the 25th. According 
to this statement, the coats had not been exposed to infection. 
The books of Loewenstein & Co., however, showed that tbt 
sweater still had coats in his possession belonging to the firm. 
These coats had certainly been exposed to infection, and, as they 
were now gone from. Pospishal's shop, an order was obtained from 
Lowenstein & Co. for their surrender. The inspector took the 
order to Pospishal, who then guided him to the basement of a 
house next door, where they found 19 bundles of Loewenstein's 
goods concealed, said* to contain 13 overcoats and 27 sack coats. 
Pospishal now confessed that these goods had been taken from 
his shop to the basement on June 26th, the day of the (?eath of 
the child. The inspector next called upon the • district physician 
who had attended the child, Dr. Strzyzowsky, who told him that 
the Pospishal family were regular patients of his; but, suspecting 
that the child's illness was small-pox, and fearing that he would 
order it sent to the pest-house, they had concealed the case and 
refrained, during nine days, from calling him in until, the child's 
death being imminent, they sent for him late on the night of 
Monday, June 25th. When he called again, the following morn- 
ing, the child was dyiug. 

The child's entire period of illness was spent in the room ad- 
joining Pospishal's shop, while the Voshlik family and the em- 
ployes of Pospishal used the same stairs, halls and water closets. 
There could, therefore, be no doubt of the exposure of all goods 
in the shop during those nine days. 

This case, like the preceding ones, demonstrates the hopeless- 
ness of the attempt to guarantee freedom from infection in tene- 
ment house goods. Here, too, the concealment practiced by the 
family of the patient and by the sweater involved the sending 
out of infectious goods in spite of the inspection law. So long 
as garments are made in homes, infectious disease in these homes 
will be concealed. 

On May 14th Dr. Brandt telephoned an inspector that he had 
found bandies of goods for manufacture on the premises of John 
Smethoma, 1189 Albany avenue, which he believed to be infec- 
tious, for the following reasons: An undertaker now living at 3117 
Albany avenue had occupied the premises at 1189 Albany avenue. 
One of his children had the small-pox there and recovered, without 
the fact becoming known to the Board of Health. Then another son 
was taken ill, and the family removed to 1117 Albany avenue, where 
the second child died of small-pox. After the undertaker moved out 
of 1189, John Smethoma moved in, occupying the same flat, which had 
not been fumigated, and using for a shop a room to which the under- 
taker's family had had free access throughout their illness. Dr. 
Brandt had notified Smethoma to hold the goods until further notice. 

May 15th inspectors went to 1189 Albany avenue and found 
the shop empty and locked, and Smethoma sitting in the street in 
front. He denied that he had had any work within four months, 
and said that before Christmas he worked for A. L. Singer & Co. 
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The firm was notified, and replied that they had sent to Sme- 
thoma 23 mea's coats and 27 children's coats on May llth. On 
May 16th Mr. Singer brought 8methoina to this office to compel 
liiin to confess where the Singer goods were secreted. At this 
time Smethoma's own child lay dead of small-pox at 1189 Albany 
avenue, the death occurring that morning. An inspector went 
with Smethoma to see where the goods were hidden, and reported 
that tliey were in barrels, packed in the loft of a barn or shed at 
1189 Albany avenue, with empty barrels piled on top of those in 
which the ^oods were concealed. At three o'clock on that day the 
^oods in Smethoma's possession were burned by an agent of the 
Board of Health, in the presence of an inspector. The records of 
the Board of Health for that day, May 16th, show three new cases 
of small-pox at 1189 Albany avenue. On May 29th Smethoma 
<3ame to this office, bringing a physician's certificate for his shop, 
and asking permission to resume work. The certificate read as 
follows: 

May 28, 1894. 
T'o WhoDi It May Concern: 

This is to certify that the store of 1189 Albany avenue has been fum- 
igated on May 17th, and no more small-pox exists about the place. He 
<!an be allowed to resume business. 

(Signed.) W. E. Miller, M. B, 

The health department records show three cases of small-pox at 
that number on May 17th, and a new case on May 27th, again in 
the family of Smethoma, the tailor. Including the two cases in 
the undertaker's family, which were not made a part of the health 
department's records, there were 7 cases of small-pox, 2 of them 
fatal, on these premises in May. Yet the shop certificate was is- 
sued by a physician that work could be resumed there during that 
month. It can hardly be needful to state that this permission to 
resume work was not endorsed by this office. 

The history of this shop is the history of the fatal concealments 
incident to tenement house manufacture. Tiie undertaker con- 
cealed from the Board of Health the fact of small-pox in his fam- 
ily. The incoming tenant, Smethoma, was therefore not warned 
that there had been small-pox in the out-going family of the un- 
dertaker.^ Smethoma in turn concealed from his employer the fact 
that there was small-pox in his family; and concealed their work 
on his premises from the State factory inspectors. When it is 
taken into consideration that there was, throughout the epidemic 
in the Bohemian sweat shop district, a vast amount of concealed 
small-pox, the painful cDuviction forces itself upDn us that the 
Smethoma case was typical of many which, with all our efforts, 
we failed to reach. 

On May 22d, at 1636 West Twenty-second street an inspector found 
Anton Randa's shop in his living rooms, in a cottage basement. 
There were nine people in the family; five of whom, Banda's 
wife and four children, were ill with small-pox. The four small 
rooms are used for eating, sleeping, living and manufacturing, and 

—3 F. I. 
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in the room used for a shop are two machines, three chairs, tw 
tables, and a bed. No goods were found in the shop, and Kan! 
himself hbd gone to get work. The five small-pox patients wer- 
at that time in the house. At 8 p. m. the inspector returned * 
Kanda's house, found him, and learned that the patients had bee: 
removed to the pesthouee. Banda at first insisted that he bad ha<. 
no work for six months; but finally admitted that he worked fo: 
Kelly Bros., 268 South State street, that he had delivered th^m : 
coat very recently, and that he had alfeo taken from them a cos 
to make on that day. Where the coat was he absolutely refuse, 
to tell; nor could the inspector find it on the premises. Th- 
next day an inspector went to the store of Kelly Bros. aiiL 
obtained an order on Banda for the coat in his possession. The 
inspector learned that the coat returned by Banda during the 
week had been delivered to a customer, but the name and address 
of this customer could not be ascertained. An order was issue: 
for Health Cpmmissioner Beynolds to destroy, in accordance witt 
Section 2 of the Workshop law, any goods in process of manu- 
facture found in Anton Banda's possession. The inspector, accom- 
panied by two agents of the board of health, went to Randa's 
home, showed him the order and demanded the coat. Banda thet 
took them to ]616 AVest Twenty second street, where he had cod- 
cealed the work, and produced it. In the family where this coat 
was concealed was a boy who appeared to have small-pox, ani! 
the inspector remained until a physician was brought, who diag- 
nosed the case ns small-pox. The coat was then taken into an 
adjacent lot and burned by the agent of the board of health, in 
the presence of the inspector. Can the danger of tenement house 
manufacture be more clearly illustrated? Banda concealed from 
the merchant tailor who gave him the coat the fact that small- 
pox was in his family, though, while he returned work to them 
and received more from them, five victims of the disease lay in 
the tenement rooms where the work was done. Again, he con- 
cealed the work from the State inspectors, and in so doing 
exposed it still further by hiding it in another house where, also, 
there was small-pox. 

BECURRENCE OF DISEASE AND DANGEROUS MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 

At 796 West Seventeenth street, on May 7th, inspectors visited 
James Doubek's shop, in the first floor in thet rear of a frame 
tenement house. He lives upstairs, and has two children. The 
family living on the first floor front also has children, and uses 
the same hall and outbuildings as the Doubek family; and, in 
fact, the two families are practically one, so far as associating 
together goes. During the week preceding May 7th, there was 
small-pox on the first floor, in the room next to Doubek's shop. 
A boy was taken from this room to the pesthouse on Saturday, 
May 5th. All through this week, Doubek was working. He told 
the inspector that the work was done for the C. P. Kellogg Co., and 
for Nye Bros. He had on hand, at the time of this inspection, 
18 pairs of pants. 
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The employers of Doubek were warned against sending any 
Lore ^^-ork to his sbop u^ntil it was ascertained whether there 
as a recurrence of the disease. Ei^ht days* later there were 
ases of small-pox at 797 West Seventeenth street, and again cases 
n Jane 8th, when the disease was also in other houses in that 
lock. 

At 699 Alport street on May 2d, Peter Zitnekwas found work- 
ng with four employes, on the first floor rear of a tenement 
louse, his family living on the same floor. He had on hand 
3 coats in piocees of manufacture, belonging to Eoths- 
'hild Bros. The inspector notified the firm that these coats were 
D an infectious condition, as there was small-pox in the same 
aouse, ou the same floor, and the children of the family in which 
:he sickness was were found at play with the children of Zitnek» 
On May lOth, an inspector found the same 43 coats still in Zitnek'& 
shop. The house at 699 was still nominally in quarantine, the 
the yellow card on the door, and the probability of infection of 
the goods was much increased, as the families had not been 
separated since May 2d, any more than before that date. The re- 
cord of cases by streets (see Special Report on Small-pox, July, 1894) 
showa the following; Small-pox in Vancura family. May ist, four 
cases; Henic family, May 3d; Hossman family. May ilth; all tenants 
at 699 Alport street, the house in which Zitnek lived and worked. 
May 12th, an inspector again visited the shop and found the goods 
still there, and that nothing had been done to them. Upon receiv- 
ing this report, notice was serv^ed on Commissioner Reynolds to 
destroy these goods, in accordance with Section 2 of the Work- 
shop law. Before 2 p. m. of this day the 4i:5 coats were burned 
in the presence of an inspector, by agents of the Board of 
Health . 

' At 907 West Seventeenth street, on Monday, May 14th, an in- 
spector found a boy who had been taken ill with small-pox on 
Thursday, May 10th, but had not been recognized as a small-pox 
case until Friday. On this Thursday and Friday the patient's sis- 
ter. Bertha Kramp, worked in the coat shop of Wm. Farber, 858 
West Twentieth street, contractor for L. C. Wachsmuth & Co. She 
worked in the shop on Saturday, also, and the only reason that 
she refrained from her usual avocation on this Monday of the in- 
spection was that the day was a church holiday. Farber's shop is 
in the basement of a tenement house, and he employs sixteen per- 
sons. 

In connection with the Farber case we call attention to an espe- 
cial daL^ger arising from tenement house manufacture. In many 
instances in this infected district daring the three months of the 
epidemic we found on file in the shop a certificate issued by a 
physician, stating that the shop was in good sanitary condition, 
and giving permission for manufacture to be carried on therein. 
Such a certificate was shown by Farber when the inspector went 
to his shop directly from this patient's house. We should fail in 
our duty to the State and the purchasing public if we did not 
record our opinion, based upon our experience in this epidemic, 
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that no certificate of this nature can be safely given by any phy 
sician who does not visit the homes of all the employes of tl 
shop, and keep such homes under his daily inspection as long & 
the certificate is in force. That concealed cases were every wher 
in the infected district during these three months is kno^w^n to a 
who watched the course of the epidemic; and the fact that, wher 
cases were known, quarantine was not maintained was equally 
matter of general knowledcfe. That physicians made a practice 
under such circumstances, of certifying shops free from eontagio: 
while not knowing where the employes lived, or the condition < 
their homes, is one more argument against all tenement boas- 
manufacture. 

At 6j5 Alport street, on April 24th, inspectors visited AntoL 
Horky's shop, and found one man working on a fine custom coat 
and another coat in process of manufacture, and Horky gone to 
get more work. Before they left he returned with two more coat^ 
for M. Born & Co., and stated that he had been working steadily 
during the last? two weeks. Horky's shop and living rooms are in 
the rear upper floor of a frame tenement bouse, in whicb four 
families live. In the rear low^r floor lives James Olisar, in \'vhose 
familj'^ there had been small-pox for three weeks, seven cases and 
one death. A yellow card had been placed on the side of the 
house, two weeks before, after a baby died, but no quarantine 
maintained. The four children of Horky and the sick children of 
the Olisar family played together, and the two families used the 
same vault. M. Born & Co. were notified of the disease on the 
premises, and were also instructed that Horky could do no ' more 
TTork in his shop until it was separated from his living rooms, as 
required by Section 1 of the Workshop law. 

There followed a recurrence of small-pox at 665 Alport street, 
on May 12th, in the Varbeck family. In connection with this 
case, especial attention is asked for the record of small-pox cases 
by streets, published in the special report on "Small-pox in the 
Tenement Houses of Chicago," Jaly, 1894, as showing how heavy 
is the probability of recurrence where small-pox has appeared iu 
a tenement house, the interval exceeding in some houses the 18 
days which have been assumed to constitute the normal limit of 
recurrence. It is impossible to induce people as sorely in need as 
the garment workers of Chicago to suspend work during three 
week:i merely because some fellow-tenant in a crowded tenement 
house has a sick child. He must be both a sanguine optimist and 
comfortably ignorant of the ways of the dwellei^ in tenements to 
expect of them any such reasonable precaution as isolation of the 
patient. Indeed, the intimacy bred of overcrowding is increased 
in times of sickness, and neighbors help with the nursing, sit up 
with the dead and attend the funeral with dogged disregard of the 
infectious nature of the malady. 

At 756 Alport street, on April 24th, inspectors found the shop 
of Simon Marsalek. This shop, in which 8 persons are ordinarily 
employed, is a most filthy room, reached only through a kitchen 
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in the same condition, the shop pot being separated from Marsa- 
lek's living rooms, which are on the first floor of a rear iiouse, 
behind a 3-story tenement, over-crowded with people. In this front 
house there had been two small-pox patients in the week ending 
April 21st, and on the 21st Marsalek had returned to Kuh, Nathan 
& Fischer 36 coats made for them in his shop during the week. 
Kuh, Nathan & Fischer were notified to give no more work to 
Marsalek until he complied with Section 1 of the law by separat- 
ing his shop from his living rooms. The inspector also told them 
of the danger of contagion to which the goods returned to them 
on April 21st had been subjected. 

The presence of small-pox at 756 Alport street was not made 
known until the day of this inspection, while the time- for an 
effective inspection was the previous week. On April 21st both the 
small-pox and the 36 coats were on the premises. On 
April 24th, when it became known that small-pox was there, both 
the patients and the coats were gone. On May 18th there were new 
cases of small-pox in the rear rooms of the front house at this 
number. 

At 20 Zion Place, on April 28th, inspectors found six persons 
working in a shop on the first floor of a rear house. There were 
small-pox cases in the front house on the same premises. Honota, 
the contractor who carries on the shop^ was storing bundles of 
goods in his kitchen, and in other ways was not properly separat- 
ing his shop from his living rooms. Hirsch, Elson & Co., his 
employers, were notified not to give more work to Honota until 
the danger of contagion on his premises was over, and until his 
shop had been properly separated from his living rooms. On 
May 9th, Hirsch, Elson & Co. sent a representative to this office to 
say that the premises at 20 Zion Place had been declared by the 
district physician free from infection, and requesting permission 
to send work there to Honota. The next day, May 10th, there was 
a recurrence of small-pox at this number. In the week, May 14- 
,19 inclusive, a boy from Honota's shop came four times to this 
office with a certificate from a physician stating that it was safe 
to wbrk in this shop. Hirsch, Elson & Co. refused to give work 
unless this certificate was endorsed by the State factory inspector, 
and this endorsement naturally could not be given for any shop 
in a locality so infected as Zion Place. There were in Zion 
Place on May 19th five cases, and the street is only one block long. 
In the first two weeks of December there was small-pox again in 
this house. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF SECTIONS 1, 2 AND 8. 

At 436 West Seventeenth street, on May 15th, between 9 and 10 p. 
m., inspectors found small-pox in a tenement house, the patient 
being a woman too ill to be moved. The patient was in a rear 
basement, and the yellow card was on the door. Directly over 
the patient's room was the shop of John Vancura, coat-maker for 
L. Abt & Co., where the full number of employes had worked 
throughout the day. Three of these employes lived on the 
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premises, as do Vancura and his family. There are three famii 
in the house, one living next door to the small-pox case in t 
basement, and Vancura occupying the entire upper floor for liri: 
rooms and shop, which are not separated. Inspectors found t- 
of Vaccara's children sleeping in the room next to the shop, w: 
the door open between. The arms of the s'eeping children v-: 
not examined, but Vancura had no vaccination certificates for the: 
Theie were 34 overcoats in process of manufacture in the sh 
On May 1(5 tli an order was served on Commissioner Ke^riolds 
condemn and destroy the goods in Vanciira*s shop, in accordai: 
with Section 2 of the Workshop law. 

At 645 Throop street, on May 13th, an inspector found the sh 
of John Cerenek, custom tailor for A. A. Devore & Co. Tl 
shop is one of the living rooms in a tenement house. Ceren^ 
had a coat in process of manufacture. A boy lay dead of smn! 
pox on the same premises, after an illness of several days. Ti 
man declined to name any other owner for the coat than himsei: 
and was notified by the inspector not to remove it until it ha 
been fumigated. As this was Sunday morning, nothing mo: 
could be done in the matter. The next day the firm of A. A 
Devore & Co. was notified of the fact, and replied by letter tha* 
the coat belonged to them, and that they preferred that it shoiilJ 
be destroyed rather than returned to them. The following day 
May 15th, an order was served upou Dr. Arthur Eeynolds, Con- 
missioner of Health, to condemn and destroy this coat, in accord- 
ance with Section 2 of the Workshop law. Dr. Henry Reynold? 
accompanied the inspector and demanded the coat from Cerenek. 
showing him the letter from Oerenek's employers asking for it? 
destruction. Cerenek refused to give up the coa\ unless paid Sit 
for it, and for the making of another one which had been retumei 
to the firm previously. l3r. Henry Reynolds then went away, say- 
ing to the inspector that he would return for the coat the next 
day, bringing police to take it, if necessary. The inspectors have 
not been able to ascertain the subsequent history of this coat. , 

At 414 West Nineteenth street, from May 9th to May 16th, Frank 
Jiisa was working in the basement of a tenement house, making coats 
for Simon, Leopold & Solomon. There was small-pox next door. 
at 44G West Nineteenth street. The shop is a low, dark room, with a 
window opening upon a yard, and an entrance through a dirty 
kitchen, Jirsa with his family of four persons having only one 
other room, a small bedroom. Jirsa employs no outside help, bis 
little 14-year-old girl working with him. Simon, Leopold & Solo- 
mon were notified of the unsanitary condition of Jirsa's shop, and 
of the disease next door. 

This case illustrates the inadequacy of Section 1 of the law. 
which permits the manufacture of garments in kitchens or bed- 
rooms, provided no persons outside of the members of the family 
are there employed. The danger of the spread of contagion iii 
Jirsa's work in his living room is precisely the same as though he 
had a shop separate from his living room on these same premises. 
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In a house on the rear of the same lot is a shop with windows 
opening on the yard and alley. The contractor, Joseph Mydlil, 
coatmaker for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, lives over the shop. He 
was found at work with 12 employes, 4 of whom live on the same 
■premises with the shop, and 1 at 446 West Nineteenth street (next 
lioor), where there had been cases of small-pox during the previ- 
ous 8 days. All of the employes of the shop lived in the infected 
district, with small-pox all about them. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
were notified of the danger of contagion in this shop, and that it 
might be necessary, at any time, to order the infected goods there 
condemned and destroyed, in accordance with Section 2 of the 
AVorkshop law. Mr. Hart promised that no more goods should 
be sent to this shop while the danger of infection lasted. 

The Mydlil and Jirsa cases afford an excellent example of the 
danger of the spread of contagion wherever garment manufacture 
is carried on in tenement houses. With continuous cases of small- 
pox next door, with employes living on infected premises, it was 
yet impossible for the inspectors to prove that goods in these two 
shops were actually infected. There only remained a warning to 
the manufacturers, with a statement of the facts showing the prob- 
ability of infection. If the manufacturers continued to send goods 
to the shops, the inspectors could do nothing except to continue 
to watch them. The result in this case is shown in the record 
which follows. 

The shop of Anton Benesek, button-holer, is in the ground floor 
front of a tenement house at 570 Laflin street. While this shop 
was being inspected, on June 6th, a child was carried away from 
the house nest door, dead of black small-pox. The house beyond 
that in which the child died also had the yellow card out, and two 
cases of small-pox within. The inspectors found, in Benesek's 
buttonhole shop, 24 coats for Shofel, 930 West Eighteenth street, be- 
longing to Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 30 coats for Mydlil, 444 West 
Nineteenth street, also belonging to Hart, Schaffner & Marx; 3 
coats for Prucha, 553 West Nineteenth street, belonging to L. 
Arnheim & Co.; and several coats for Bombas, 862 South Ashland 
avenue. 

An order was issued that all goods then in the button-hole shop 
should be sterilized. Before the wagon of the sterilizer could 
reach 570 Laflin street, the coats belonging to Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx had been returned to Shofel and Mydlil, whose shops 
are both in crowded tenement houses. 

There are three points of serious import involved in the condi- 
tion here reported on of the Benesek shop. Any button-hole shop, 
in a season of epidemic, is likely to become a very reservoir of 
infection, because of the enormous number of garments taken into 
it and out of it every day, from and to other tenement houses. 
Again, the order to hold the coats for sterilization not having been 
observed by Benesek, the fatal weakness of the penalty clause of 
the law in not providing a punishment for the offense of not obey- 
ing an order issued as the. law prescribes, prevented the arrest and 
prosecution of the buttonholer, which might have served as a 
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warning to liim and others on future occasions. And, lastly, ti 
finding of the Har^, S^hafFner & Marx goods, sent frona Mydii! 
shop two weeks after these manufacturers had been warned of Xl 
danger of infection there, and had promised to send no more ^oo^ 
there until such danger was over, effectually demonstrates the foi! 
of looking for voluntary cooperation from any beneficiary of tl 
tenement house manufacture system. 

At 663 Alport street, on May 11th, an inspector visited the sho; 
of James Dvorak. This shop is in a basement, and Dvorak w&.^ 
found working alone, with several pairs of pants in process c: 
manufacture. His name does not appear upon any list of col- 
tractors furnished by the manufacturers to this office; and he re- 
fused to tell the inspectors for whom he was working. He wa^ 
warned not to deliver the goods, but to hold them for disinfectioD. 
as there was small-pox in the other half of the tenement house. 
He moved out, taking his goods with him, before any further 
action could be taken. 

At 90y West Seventeenth street, on May 12th, inspectors found 
F. Parlac, pantsmaker for Calm, Wampold & Co., living and workiDg 
in rear rooms on the ground floor of a frame tenement house. Id 
the ground floor front lives one Dolezal, whose child died there of 
small- pox on Thursday, May 10th, and was not buried until Sat- 
urday May 12th, the day of this inspection, after an illness last- 
ing from Sunday, May 6th. The inspectors found the yellow card 
on Dolezal's door; and in Parlac's shop three fathers, three 
mothers and six children, all living on these premises; three adult 
visitors and three children from neighboring houses. An examina- 
tion of the arms of all these people showed but three vaccinated. 
Cahn, Wampold & Co. were notified of the danger of sending goods 
to this shop. Four days later, May 16th, an inspector again vis- 
ited 909 West Seventeenth street and found Parlac at work in his 
shop on goods for this firm. At this time the yellow card was on 
the house next door, 907 West Seventeenth street. 

At 426 West Seventeenth street, on May 5th, an inspector found 
Emanuel Bubnek working, with one employ^, upon a coat, and hav- 
ing in his possession, in a bundle, another coat upon which work had 
not yet been begun. There had been small-pox in the house for 
some days, on the same floor with the tailor, in a room in the rear 
of his shop and living rooms. A boy 19 years old died there of 
the disease the previous night. May 4th. The inspector asked 
Bubnek for whom he worked, but could get no answer. After 
much urging, Bubnek said that he worked for M. Born & Co. 
The inspector warned him not to remove the coats until they had 
been disinfected. M. Born & Co. ware, notified, but they stated 
that they had no tailor in th:»ir employ named Bubnek, or living 
at 426 West Seventeenth street. On the following day an inspector 
went again to Bubnek's shop. Bubnek and his employ^ were still 
working on one of the coats, and the other had disappeared. The 
workman employed by Bubnek insisted that the coat they were work- 
ing on belonged to him. Both tailors then took refuge in the Bo- 
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hemian tongue, claiming that they could not understand English. 
When the inspector brought in an interpreter no further satisfac- 
tion was obtained, no information as to the missing coat, and noth- 
ing as to the employer of the men. The coat in hand was of a 
quality and style which indicated that it was not to be worn by 
any working man. 

This case illustrates one of the disastrously weak spots of the 
law as it stands, the failure to provide a penalty for disregard of 
orders issued by the inspectors in regard to infectious shops under 
Section 2. Very rarely has the sweater obeyed the order to hold 
goods for disinfection. The procedure is as follows: An inspector, 
finding small-pox in the sweater's family and the man at work up- 
on an expensive custom-made coat, instructs him to hold it for 
disinfection. The inspector then goes to the nearest telephone and 
notifies the merchant tailor that the coat must te sterilized, and 
if not sterilized will be destroyed under Section 2 of the Workshop 
law. Before the sterilizer's wagon, called by telephone at the 
same time, can reach the sweater's dwelling, the coat is on its way 
to the merchant tailor's store. If the merchant is afraid of small- 
pox, the sweater is warned off the premises. If, however, the mer- 
chant tailor rises superior to the fear of epidemic and the unsus- 
pecting customer is in a hurry for his coat, or if, as is often the 
case, the suit is destined for a customer in another city, it is 
promptly delivered, and the law provides no penalty for either the 
sweater or the merchant tailor. 

Section 2 of the Workshop act empowers inspectors to issue 
such orders as the public health may require, but provides no pen- 
alty for failure to comply with the orders. The law should be 
amended by the insertion in the penalty clause. Section 8, of 
the following words: "Or any order issued in writing by the in- 
spectors, under the provisions of this act," making this clause of 
the section read: 

*'Any person, firm or corporation, or agent or manager of any corpora- 
lion, who fails to comply with any provision of this act, or with any order, is- 
sued in writinQ^ by an inspector or deputy inspector^ under the provisions of this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, aiid, on conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not less than three dollars nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars for each offense [ .....:_^ 

The cases of Cerenak, Mydlil, Dvorak, Benesek and Bubnek, 
typify many cases occurring during the epidemic, where, for want 
of a strong penalty clause, we were unable to enforce^this and 
other sections of the law. 

NEED OF STAFF PHYSICIANS. 

At 172-174 Coulter street, on May 24th, an inspection was made 
upon a small-pox suspect notice. The house is a double, two-siory, 
ramshackle tenement, crowded with tenants, used as a boarding 
house by the employes of the Eighteenth street railway, the barus 
being next door. A call for di?,gnosis at both these numbers had been 
made on May 23d. A room to room search by the inspectors 
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revealed what appeared to be small-pox in an advanced stage ii 
three instances, one child living at 174 and two at 172. In th- 
rooms above one of these families lived Mrs. Case, who had o: 
that morning returned to Strauss, Eisendrath & Drom, a bundl- 
of waists, which she had made up for them. The firm was noti- 
fied 6f the probable presence of small-pox in this tenement hous^. 
and the consequent danger of infection in these waists. The next 
day the three cases were diagnosed by a district physician as small- 
pox, and the patients were removed to the pest-house. 

This is one of many cases in which the work of the inspectors 
has been hampered by the absence of a staff physician. Much 
precious time has been lost in waiting for the diagnosis of the 
district physician in small-pox cases, in which immediate effective 
action was impossible without it; and in watching other cases 
which might have been promptly recognized as not infectious had 
we had a physician at command. The wording of Section 2 of the 
law implies the need of a physician, for who else can determine, 
in each case, whether there is evidence of infection or contae^ion 
in a shop, with authority sufficient to justify the issuinjs: of an 
order upon the local board of health to condemn and destroy 
hundreds of dollars worth of goods in a shop? 

REASONS FOR CONCEALMENT IN TENEMENT HOUSES. 

Among the reasons for concealment, the chief are fear of the 
pesthouse, and of financial loss. Parents dread to see suffering 
little children carried away to a pesthouse, and they resort to ex- 
traordinary measures, such as hiding sick children in coffee sacks, 
locking them in water-closets, or smuggling them away to remote 
suburbs wrapped as bundles of coats and transported in street- 
cars filled with unsuspecting passengers. In some cases an entire 
flat has been darkened and looked for days together, the parents 
coming and going in the small hours of the night, while they 
nursed their children through the plague, and neighboring tenants 
upon the same floor believed that the whole family had gone 
away. In other cases, doors and windows were barricaded as well 
as locked and bolted, and the health officers were obliged to 
break down the doors. The yellow card, which would be of in- 
estimable use to us, if posted and kt-pt in place upon infectious 
premises as prescribed by the city ordinance, has been tacked 
upon rear sheds and in hallways, upon inside doors, up three 
flights of stairs, and in many cases has never been posted at all. 
Cards have been torn down in scares of cases. Trade has been 
carried on in groceries, milk depots, cigar shops and drug stores, 
while the warning card was either gone altogether or carefully 
concealed in an upper story, or a rear yard, and customers, 
ignorant of their danger, visited the infected premises as usaa , 
The afflicted families found steadfast allies in their struggle for 
concealment among the neighbors whose interest in the matter 
coincided with their own. Landlords dread the yellow card 
lest it cause their tenants to flee and hinder new ones from 
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coming. Shopkeepers lose their trade where small-pox is known 
to be overhead or in the rear of the shop, and fellow-tenants fear 
for their goods and their chances of employment if the presence 
of the disease is made known and fumigation and quarantine 
follow. 

All these things happen in greater measure during an epidemic 
than at other times; but, on the other hand, public attention is 
then fixed upon the infectious district, and some precautionary 
measures are taken. At all times we hav^e with us diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, ml^asles, typhoid, tuberculosis, scabies; and other 
forms of contagious or infectious disease. The same concealment 
is practiced, but the public scrutiny is lacking, and the danger in- 
herent in tenement manufacture is therefore a permanent one. 

TENEMENT HOUSE VS. FACTORY. 

The presence of a shop in a tenement house adds three ele- 
ments of danger during an epidemic. It gathers together men, 
women and children from other tenements where the disease may 
be, and instead of keeping them by themselves in large, light 
factory rooms, the tenement house shop throws them into direct 
contact with tenants living in the most unwholesome conditions, 
for the shops are in the worst and most unwholesome houses. 
Thus the presence of a shop in a tenement house increases the 
probability that the tenants may have the disease brought to 
them. And the larger the number of employes coming from 
other tenement houses, the greater this probability. On the other 
hand, if the shop is itself in an infected house, the employes can 
not know the fact in time to save themselves from exposure; for, 
as we have shown, many cases have been recognized as small-pox 
only after the death of the patient. The third element of danger 
is the sending out of infectious garments among the unsuspecting 
purchasing public, which needs no further comment here. 

The sanitary value of the concentration of the garment workers 
in factories which could be permanently located and successfully 
inspected is wholly beyond computation, even in ordinary times 
when there is no epidemic. This consideration alone would, in 
the opinion of the inspectors, justify the prohibition of tenement 
manufacture as a strictly sanitary measure. There are, in Chicago, 
a few buildings occupied exclusively by sweaters that are distinct 
and separate from any tenement house. The very great advant- 
age of these over the tenement house shops to the sweater and 
his employ63, as well as to the manufacturer and the purchasing 
public, is shown in the case of five shops at 144 Vedder street, a 
building used for factory purposes only, four-story and basement, 
well lighted, in good sanitary condition, with steam power suppled. 
An inspector visited these shops on May 2d, there being small-pox 
next door, and found 74 persons at work. He met and conferred 
with the physician in charge of small-pox in that district, from 
whom he learned that all the employes in the five shops had been 
successfully vaccinated, and that the goods in process of manu- 
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facture might therefore be regarded as non-infectious. Had the- 
shops been in a tenement hoase, with families commingling, and 
children playing together, the decision must have been very dif- 
ferent. 

The cases cited in the foregoing pages illustrate both the pro- 
tection afforded the public by the law as it stands and also the 
weak points of the law, which would have to be amended if* the 
attempt to regulate tenement manufacture by restrictive provisions 
were to be carried farther. They show that the Factory and 
Workshop law, in its present crude and imperfect form, has afforded 
a limited degree of protection to the purchasing public. Although 
it is impossible that any regulation of tenement house manufac- 
ture should render it free from the danger of spreading infection,, 
yet the power vested in the State inspectors to search for evi- 
dence of infection, and to compel the local authorities to destroy 
infectious goods, and the actual destruction of goods belonging to 
four different firms, served to check to some extent the sending of 
garments to be made up in the infectious district. The reports 
of our inspections through the month of June, tiled in this office, 
show that a number of the too-slowly alarmed manufacturers had 
at last partially withdrawn their work from this district. 

Through June, while we found little diminution of the disease^ 
we found a great number of shops on infectious premises closed. 
The foregoing illustrative cases show only four instances of goods 
ordered destroyed, and they show conclusively the failure of Sec- 
tion 2, providing for the destruction of goods — if that section be 
regarded as a restraint upon merchant tailors and wholesalers. 
The risk of having their goods caught where infection can be 
legally proved seems to them so slight that they send out goods 
and take their chances almost undeterred by the fear of losing 
goods under condemnation. 

THE LESSON OF THE EPIDEMIC. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that the difficulties in the 
way of successful regulation of tenement house manufacture are 
insuperable difficulties by reason of the vast number of the shops . 
and the shifting about of the workers. They are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. It has been the sole occupation of a faithful 
and skillful inspector for a year to obtain lists of addresses of 
garment workers, but these lists require daily revision to keep 
them even approximately correct. After a year's added experi- 
ence the inspectors can only repeat, with renewed emphasis, the 
warning that half-way measures are extremely dangerous, because 
they lull the purchasing public into a false sense of security. To 
continue the toleration of manufacture in tenement houses in the 
face of this year's epidemic, would argue the people of Illinois 
incapable of learning from experience. This record shows the 
hopelessness of the attempt to protect the public health from 
dangers which are inherent in tenement manufacture, and cannot 
be minimized or eradicated while that goes on, but can be re- 
moved only by its abolition. 
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GARMENT MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR SHOPS. 

The danger of infection in garments made np in tenement house 
shops having been shown to be an all-pervading, unavoidable dan- 
ger, the extent and character of tenement house manufacture be- 
<5omes a subject of vital interest to the purchasing public. The 
following tables show the number of "inside" and "outside" shops 
employed by the leading manufacturers of cloaks and clothing, 
and the leading merchant tailors, of Chicago. 

These tables, in connection with the table upon the garment 
trades given in Appendix B, show that no goods made up in Chi- 
cago in the cloak trade, the clothing trade, or the merchant tail- 
ors' custom trade, can be guaranteed free from the dangers inherent 
in tenement house manufacture. They also show the error of the 
belief that manufacturers of standing have no goods made up in 
tenement house shops, and of the equally widespread belief that 
the only goods there made up are of inferior quality and work- 
manship. It is not alone the refuse of the trade, destined for the 
bargain counter, that is tenement made. It is quite as often the 
fur-trimmed or lace-trimmed cloak, or the costly evening suit. 

CLOAK MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR SHOPS. 

On page 46 will be found a table giving a list of cloak man- 
ufacturers in Chicago, and figures upon the number, location and 
situation of their shops, and the number of their employes. 

By an analysis of the table on the garment trades. Appendix B, 
it is seen that there are 13 firms engaged in cloak manufacture. 

One firm, A. Ellinger & Co., has an inside shop in which 70 
persons are employed, and Ixas no outside shops; but this firm has 
given out work to 52 home operatives. Another, the Nonpareil 
Cloak Co., employing 75 persons in one inside shop, and having 
no outside shops, has given work out to the regular employes of 
the firm, to be taken to their homes for night and Sunday work. 

Manifestly, these two firms cannot claim that they have no work 
done under the system of tenement house manufacture, since the 
52 operatives of the one house and the 75 shop employes of the 
other work in their homes, which are, for the most part, in just 
such tenement houses as those in which the sweater shops are 
located. 

The remaining 11 cloak houses have outside shops ranging in 
number from 3 to 29, as the following analysis of the table on 
page 46 shows: 

Barbe, Benedict & Goldman have one inside shop, employing 
170 persons, and 17 outside shops, employing 261 persons. These 
17 shops are all on tenement house premises, with 45 families on 
the premises with the shops; 5 of the 17 shops are in basements, 
7 are on upper floors, 2 are not separated from the bedroom or 
kitchen of the sweater, and 2 are over stables or sheds. 
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Joseph Beifeld & Co. have one inside shop, employing 225 per- 
sons, and 22 outside shops, employing 264 persons. Of these 22 
shops, 19 are on tenement house premises, with 62 families on the 
same premises with the shops; 10 of the 22 shops are oq upper 
floors, 4 in basements, 2 not separated from kitchen or bedroom, 
and 1 is over a stable. 

John V. Farwell & Co. hare one inside shop, employing 38 per- 
sons, and 3 outside shops, employing 35 persons. One of these 
shops is on the fifth floor of an extremely crowded, unsanitary 
tenement house, containing 11 families, 1 Jewish butcher shop, 1 
Jewish school, 4 clothing shops, ] custom tailor shop, and 2 
cloak shops. 

Marshall Field & Co. have one inside shop, employing 120 per- 
sons, and 10 outside shops, employing 143 persons. These 10 
shops are all on tenement house premises, with 40 families living 
on the same premises; 5 of the 10 shops are on upper floors, 2 
are in basements, and 2 are over sheds or stables. 

Griswold, Palmer & Co. have one inside shop, employing 130 per- 
sons, and 8 outside shops, employing 148 persons. The 8 shops 
are all on tenement house premises, with 35 families living on the 
same premises; 3 of the 8 shops are on upper floors, and 1 is in 
a basement. 

Louis Heilprin & Co. have one inside shop, employing 88 per- 
sons, and 3 outside shops, employing 26 persons. The 3 shops are 
all on tenement house premises, with 9 families living on the same 
premises; 2 shops are on upper floors and 1 is over a stable. 

A. M. Hollstein & Co. have one inside shop, employing 35 per- 
sons, and 5 outside shops, employing 78 persons. The 5 shops 
are all on tenement house premises, with 25 families living on the 
same premises; 4 of the 5 shops are on upper floors, and 1 is over 
a stable. 

Mannheimer, Lepmann & Israel have one inside shop, employing 
59 persons, and 10 outside shops, employing 160 persons. Of the 
10 shops 9 are on tenement house premises, with 31 families liv- 
ing on the same premises; 5 of the 10 shops are on upper floors, 
3 in basements, 1 in room not separated from kitchen and bed- 
room, and 1 is over a stable. 

Munzer & Co. have one inside shop, employing 70 persons, and 
9 outside shops, employing 76 persons. The 9 shops are all on 
tenement house premises, with 54 families living on the same 
premises; 5 of the shops are on upper floors, 2 in basements and 
1 in room not separated from bedroom and kitchen. 

Newman & Lyons have their work made up in 4 outside shops, 
employing 60 persons. All the shops are on tenement house 
premises, and 17 families live on the same premises; of the 4 
shops 1 is on an upper floor, 1 in a basement, 1 not separated 
from sweater's living rooms. 
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F. Siegel & Bros, have one inside shop, in which 195 persons 
are employed; and 29 outside shops, employing 443 persons. These 
29 shops are all on tenement house premises, with 118 families 
living on the same premises; 13 of the 29 shops are on upper 
floors, 7 in basements, 3 in rooms not separated from kitchen and 
bedroom, and 3 are over sheds or stables. 

This table shows a total of 120 outside shops (116 of them on 
tenement house premises) employing 1,694 persons, to 10 inside 
shops employing 1,130 persons. The figures 120 and 1,694 are, 
however, too large, as some outside shops work for more than one 
manufacturer 'and, therefore, appear more than once in the table. 
Making allowance for this duplicatiim, it becomes clear that in the 
cloak trade the factory still survives. 

The purchasing public may well ask why a trade that has 50 
per cent, of its work done upon wholesome premises shall be per- 
mitted to have the other 50 per cent, done in tenement houses; 
in shops of which 11 are over sheds or stables, 25 in basements, 
55 on upper floors of unsanitary dwellings, and 10 in the living 
rooms of the sweaters. 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR SHOPS. 

For the clothing trade, figures are submitted on 35 establish- 
ments. These are the establishments which were found, in the 
months of October and November, supplying 10 or more outside 
shops with work. The location of these shops was ascertained 
from the lists which the law requires the manufacturers to keep 
and to produce on the demand of an inspector, and the lists were 
verified by inspection. 

The table, like all others in this report, is compiled from 
schedules of inspections, filed in the office of the inspector. It 
will be found on page 50-51. From the table it is seen that the 
proportion of inside to outside shops is much less in the clothing 
than in the cloak trade. Of these 35 clothing manufacturers, only 
five have inside shops, and the number employed in these inside 
shops is comparatively small, as the following shows: 

M. Born & Co. have one inside shop, with 20 persons em- 
ployed; and 67 outside shops, with 560 persons employed. 

Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co. have one inside shop, with 58 persons 
employed; and 19 outside shops, with 396 persons employed. 

Kuh, Nathan & Fischer have one inside shop, with 182 persons 
employed; and 75 outside shops, with 811 persons employed. 

Morris, Goldschmidt & Stein have one inside shop, with 37 
persons employed; and 20 outside shops, with 188 persons em- 
ployed. 

Stern & Biers have one inside shop, with 37 persons employed; 
and 15 outside shops, with 241 persons employed. 
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The other 30 establishments have only catters in their **fac- 
tories," and the goods there cut are made up alton;ether in out- 
side shops. 

To each of these 35 manufacturers there is given in this table 
one line showing: The inside shop (if any) and its employes; 
the total number of outside shops; the number of these not upon 
tenement house premises; the number on such premises; the num- 
ber of. families living on the premises with the shops; the situa- 
tion of the shops and the number of employes. 

In the next column to that which gives the total number of 
outside shops is the number not on tenement house premises. Of 
these, some are in buildings given over entirely to clothing man- 
ufacture; are usually, though not always, supplied with steam 
power, and are in fair sanitary condition; others are in store 
fronts, with one family living on the same premises; and still 
others in a room of a dwelling which is not classed as a tene- 
ment house, because only one family lives on the premises. 

It is shown: (1) That each manufacturer has some shops not 
on tenement house premises, but every one has more shops that 
are on such premises (compare columns 2 and 3 of outside shops); 
(2) that these tenement house premises are, as a rule, crowded 
with tenants (compare columns 3 and 4 of outside shops); (3) 
that a large proportion of these shops are over stables or sheds, 
in basements, mixed in with the sweater's family, or upon upper 
floors (see columns of situation of outside shops); and upper 
floors of these buildings where shops and tenants are crowded to- 
gether are almost invariably found with defective water supply, 
pest-breeding closets, walls clothed in filth, infested with vermin. 

One deduction from these figures merits attention. The follow- 
ing comparison illustrates it: 

The firm among these 35 having the smallest number of em- 
ployes is J. Shapera & Co. This firm has no inside shop, and 
has 10 outside shop^, with 148 persons employed. Of these 10 
shops 8 are on tenement house premises, with 34 families on the 
same premises; 4 of the 10 shops are on upper floors, 4 in base- 
ments, 1 not separated from living rooms of sweater. 

The largest employer among the 35 is Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
This firm has no inside shop, and has 87 outside shops, with 
1,100 persons employed. Of these 87 shops, 74 are on tenement 
house premises, with 279 families on the '■ame premises; 28 of the 
87 shops are on upper floors, 18 in basements, 15 not separated 
from sweaters' living rooms, 5 over sheds or stables. 

Comparing the figures as a whole upon any one establishment 
in this table with the figures as a whole on any other, the same 
deduction follows, viz.: that the difference between them is a 
difference solely in the volume of work done, and that there is 
no difference in the conditions under which it is done. 

This is true also of the garment manufacturers not included in 
these tables. They are omitted because not found employing 10 
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or more shops during the months of the inspections on which 
these tables are based. Their volume of work was less, but tlie 
conditions of the work were no better than of those here enumer- 
ated. 

The table on the clothing trade considered as a whole warrants 
this conclusion: Though a manufacturer may have an inside shop, 
though he may have some outside shops in good sanitary condi- 
tion and upon factory premises, so long as a part of his work is 
done on tenement house premises, so long will all the garments 
which he oflPers for sale share the reproach and the suspicion 
which attaches to tenement house manufacture. ^ 

As a matter of fact, no Chicago-made clothing is guaranteed 
not tenement house made. Whosoever so sells goods, is guilty of 
false representation. 

MERCHANT TAILORS AND THEIR SHOPS. 

Upon the merchant tailor trade in custom-made goods a table 
of 28 firms is submitted. These firms were found with 10 or 
more shops employed in October and November, and for this 
reason only they have been selected for this table. Their com- 
petitors have work done under precisely similar conditions. As in 
the tables on the cloak and clothing trades, the lists of outside 
shops were obtained from the merchant tailors, and verified by 
inspection. 

It is seen that from the custom clothing trade the factory 
proper is entirely eliminated. No merchant tailor included in 
this table has an inside shop (except foB cutting), and the num- 
ber of outside shops ranges from 10 to 38. The proportion of 
outside shops on tenement house premises to outside shops not 
on such premises ranges about as in the ready-made clothing 
trade. 

The largest employer shown in the table is L. Arnheim, who 
has 34 shops, employing 390 persons; 13 shops not on tenement 
house premises, 21 on premises where 75 families live. 

Jerrems, successor to Nicol, has the next largest number em- 
ployed, 311 persons in 38 shops; 9 of these shops are not on 
tenement house premises: 29 are on premises where 129 families 
live. 

The custom tailor not on tenement house premises is found 
working in a home shop on premises occupied by his family only, 
or in one of the factory buildings already described, or in what 
is known in the trade as the **back-shop," a room rented in com- 
mon by a number of tailors, each working independently of the 
others, perhaps all for the same employer, perhaps each for a 
different one. 

« 

The merchant tailor's shops on tenement house premises are in 
all respects under the same perilous, unsanitary conditions as the 
other tenement house shops, and no one of these 28 firms escapes 
these conditions. 
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For the most expensive tailor-made garment, therefore, no 
guarantee can be given that it is free from the infection of small- 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or consumption. The risk run by 
the 'purchaser of an $100 custom-made suit is precisely the same 
as the risk taken by the women who buys cheap, ready-made 
knee pants for her child, or a ready-made cloak for herself. 

This statement, made in our last annual report and here repeated, 
should not be challenged by any person unacquainted with the 
technical processes of garment manufacture, so long as no at- 
tempt is made by any merchant tailor to vindicate himself from 
the sweeping charge, made in the annual report for 1893, that 
the danger of infection by means of custom-made garments is ex- 
actly the same as the danger of infection in ready-made goods. 

THE HOME FINISHER. 

Beyond the "inside" shop, the "outside" shop and the home 
tailor, there remains one ever shifting, elusive contributor to tene- 
ment house manufacture, the home finisher. Some work is fin- 
ished in shops, but a very small proportion of the whole. More 
than one thousand outside shops employ home finishers; the larger 
the shop, the greater the number. These are employed upon gar- 
ments of all grades. Coats, indeed, usually go only to the button- 
hole shop, that reservoir of infection (see p. 39), but vests and 
pants (ready made and custom made), cloaks and knee pants go 
to the home finishers. 

The foregoing tables, presenting outside shops on tenement 
house premises and the numbers of families on such premises, 
fall far short of showing the actual exposure of garments in pro- 
cess of manufacture to the disease germs of the unsanitary homes 
of the very poor; because in such tables the home finishers can- 
not be included, and the home finishers all live in tenement 
houses. 

The conditions under which these home finishers work are the 
conditions under which they live, and these it is impossible to 
regulate by any amount of faithful inspection or by any statutory 
provision, for this reason: 

Only the poorest of the poor women in Chicago work at finish- 
ing, as the remuneration for the work is so slight that only those 
in desperate straits accept it. One result of this is that the gar- 
ments to be finished are taken into the most crowded and, from 
the sanitary point of view, most dani^erous of the tenement houses; 
and a second result is that the finishers constantly change, no one 
continuing at this work when anything else can be found to do. 

Under Section 1 of the Workshop act the contractor is required 
to keep a list of these workers, and to produce it on demand of 
the inspector, and the workers themselves are required to register 
with the Board of Health. Neither of these provisions can be 
enforced, because of this shifting of the workers. In the course 
of the trial of Hyman Kapizi (see Record of Convictions), Mr. 
Joseph Greeuhut, of the city Board of Health, testified that no 
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<5oiitractor or home finisher had ever volunlarily complied with 
the state law or the city ordinance requiring registration. Since 
there are thousands of home finishers isolated one from another, 
and these thousands are constantly changing, it is clear that they 
cannot be forced to register. 

The theory of regulation is founded upon registration, followed 
low frequent inspection. Registration is partially successful in the 
<5igar trade, where the United States revenue officers seize goods 
found in unregistered shops and Federal courts impose ruinous 
tines or imprisonment or both upon violators of the Federal license 
laws. But in all other cases in this country registration as a 
means of regulation has broken down, and the registration of the 
home finishers of Chicago is no exception to the rule. Moreover, 
if these homes of the poorest of the poor were daily registered 
and daily inspected they could not be made fit places for manu- 
facture. 

THE sweaters' VICTIMS. 

In taking legislative action upon tenenent house manufacture, 
the condition of the goods sent out from the shops is not the 
only point to be considered. Of prime importance is the health 
of the employes within the shops. Shops over sheds or stables, 
in basements or in the upper floors of crowded tenement houses, 
are not fit places for men, women and children to work. Nor do 
these words convey an adequate idea of the horrors of the situa- 
tion of these shops. For most of the places designated as "base- 
ments," "cellars" would be more accurate. These "basements" are 
ordinarily low-ceiled, ill lighted, unventilated rooms below street 
level, damp and cold in winter, hot and close in summer, foul at all 
times by reason of adjacent vaults or defective sewer connections. 

In shops over sheds or stables the operatives receive from below 
the stench from the vaults or the accumulated stable refuse; from 
the rear the effluvia of the garbage boxes and manure bins of 
filthy alleys, and from the front the varied stenches of the tene- 
ment house yard, the dumping ground for all the families resid- 
ing on the premises. 

* 

Shops in upper floors of tenement houses have no proper 
ventilation, are not large enough or high enough to live or work 
in healthily, are reached by narrow and filthy halls and stair- 
ways, are cold in winter unless all fresh air is shut out, and hot 
and close in summer. If in old houses, these shops afford no 
sanitary arrangements for men and women beyond the vaults used 
by all the tenants; in modern tenements the drains are always 
out of order, water for the closets does not rise to the upper 
floors, and poisonous gases fill the shops. 

Fire escapes are rarely provided, and the pressers' charcoal irons 
or gasoline stoves not only injure the health of the employes, 
but are a continual menace to life itself, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing illustrative case: At 987 Van Horn stre t, Frank Prospal 
lives and has a sweater shop. The whole city lot is covered by 
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two houses, the rear house extending to the alley line. The front 
house is a one-story brick with basement, aud four families are 
crowded into it The rear building is a two-story frame withi 
frame basemsat, in which are the vaults for tenants and employes 
and kindling wood and coal. Outside steps lead to the floor above, 
and divide the Prospal family's living rooms from the shop where 
there were employed on Saturday, December 1st, 4 men, 1 boy 
and 7 females. The floor above ProspaFs — which could be reached 
only by a wooden inside stair, narrow and dark — was oc:upied 
by two families, one of seven persons, the other of five. On that 
day the boy carried the presser's iron to the basement, filled it 
with charcoal, lighted it, and "blowed" the fire, returning to the 
shop when the iron was hot enough for pressing. A little later 
the wooden stair to the top floor, directly over the place where 
the boy had lighted his charcoal fire, was burning so fiercely that 
escape from that floor was cut off except by the windows. 
Although the fire department subdued the flames before the 
small frame building was destroyed, one child was burned ta 
death and two others were severely burned. 

The trade life of the sweater's victims is shorter than that of 
any other employes and this is due above all other causes to the 
foot power machine. No other power is used in tenement house 
shops. Work in these shops is done at high pressure, a case of **rush'* 
alternating with a season of idleness and semi-starvation for the 
employes. Hence, throughout the busy season, the machines are 
driven at full speed and for long hours. 

From the tenement house shop there is no escape for the 
sweaters' victims so long as they follow the only occupation for 
which they have skill. There is no room for them in the gar- 
ment factory, for the factory itself is disappearing before the 
"cheap and nasty" tenement shop. 

. THE EIGHT HOURS DAY IN TENEMENT SHOPS. 

The wholesalers who have inside shops have, without exception, 
violated the 8-hours section of the law. While this remained 
true it was impossible to coerce a host of contractors, many of 
them abjectly poor and all of them subject to the wholesalers, into 
obedience to a law which their employers taught them by example 
to disobey. 

In no direction has the delay of the Supreme Court wrought 
such disastrous results as in the case of the sweatershops. In 
these there has been no limit to the hours worked. Men, women 
and children have toiled through entire days and nights in them, 
and contractors, when expostulated with, have said with a shrug: 
"When the law makes the firm work eight hours in the inside 
shop, they'll let us work eight hours." 

It has been the belief of the employes in the garment trades 
that the enforcement oE an S-hours law would abolish the sweat- 
ing system; because the restriction of the hours of labor would 
compel contractors to employ larger numbers of people, and large 
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groups never submit to the conditions of labor and wages which 
are now constantly forced upon the small groups of very poor 
people working in the sweater shops. 

This belief the inspectors share, and they therefore expect to 
reduce the number of sweater shops during the coming year, 
when the Supreme Court has sustained the 8-hours clause . now 
pending before it. 

SWEATING SYSTEM RESTS IN PART ON SAVING IN RENT. 

It remains to be said, however, that another element which 
gives great strength to the sweating system is the fact that it re- 
duces to a minimum the item of rent. The contractor who works 
in his kitchen or in a loft over a stable, or a garret over a 
tenement, or a basement under one, saves rent. The fact that he 
saves it at the cost of life and health to his employes, and at 
the risk of sending out disease and death among the purchasing: 
public, does not weigh in the garment-manufacturer's practice 
against the fact that the sweater saves rent, and thereby reduces 
the price at which he can take the manufacturer's contract. 

CONGRESS ASKED TO LEGISLATE. 

The inspectors of the various States in which garments are 
manufactured are now urging upon Congress the adoption of a 
measure designed to take from the manufacturer this inducement 
to the maintenance of the sweating system. The New York in- 
spectors have bowed to the decision of the New York Supreme 
Court which annulled the law prohibiting manufacture in tenement 
houses. They have enforced for several years the "Tag and. 
License Law." Finding this, also, insuflScient for the protection 
of the employes and of the purchasing public, they now join in 
asking Congress to enact a law imposing a tax upon the contract 
system, which shall swallow up the saving in rent now accom- 
plished by the contractor, and so lead indirectly to the erection 
of factories, and to the rescue of the garment industry from its 
present demoralization. 

The Massachusetts inspectors have enforced the tag and license 
laws for years, only to see a large part of the manufacture of 
garments transferred from Massachusetts to other states, while 
the stores of Massachusets are flooded with infectious goods made 
beyond her borders, and out of reach of her inspectors. Hence 
they, too, ask Congress to do for the State what no State can do 
for itself alone. 

The proposed congressional measure meets the approval of all in- 
spectors who have had experience in attempting to enforce the stat- 
utes now applying to sweatshcips. It is believed that by taxing manu- 
facturers for their contractors, and contractors for their home 
finishers, and merchant tailors for their kitchen tailors, and all 
manufacturers of garments of any sort for the people who carry 
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work home to do at night and on Sunday, the advantages of the 
sweating system can be so far withdrawn from the garment man- 
ufacturers as will induce them to carry on their business on the 
same business principles on which the whole remaining produc- 
tion of this country is now carried on. 

. THE STATE SHOULD PROHIBIT TENEMENT HOUSE MANUFACTURE. 

The Illinois factory inspectors will urge upon Congress the 
enactment of a measure to protect each State from the danger of 
importing disease in garments made elsewhere. They are, how- 
ever, constrained by their experience, gained during the small- 
pox epidemic in the tenements of Chicago, to urge upon the legis- 
lature the immediate necessity of a state measure prohibiting the 
manufacture in any tenement house not of garments alone, but 
of cigars, bookbindings, bread, batter, cheese, and all other articles 
whatsoever intended for sale. 

Although tenement house manufacture is of relatively recent 
origin in this State, it is assuming in Chicago dimensions so vast 
and so threatening to the health of the community in which it is 
carried on, and to the life and health of the larger public amon^ 
whom its products are distributed, that prohibitive measures have 
become imperatively necessary. 



THE EIGHT HOURS DAY. 

From the transmittal of our last report to May 3d, when argu- 
ment upon nine appealed cases was heard by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, an effort was made to enforce the 8-hours section of 
the law by prosecution of employers found violating it; and the 
conviction was obtained of the four whose cases are now pending, 
viz: Lee Drom of the Banner Waist Co., 171 South Canal street; 
William E. Ritchie, of W. C. Ritchie & Co., paper box manufac- 
turers, corner Green and Van Buren streets; Ferdinand Bunte, of 
Bunte Bros. & Spohr, candy manufacturers, 135 West Monroe 
street; and Joseph Tilt of the Tilt Shoe Mfg. Co., 5 Huron street. 

The brief submitted by counsel for the State is appended, and 
no further comment need be made here upon these cases. 

During April three cases were tried, in which the managers of 
the firms pleaded guilty of violation of the 8-hours section and 
paid their fines. (See Record of Convictions.) 

After argument had been heard upon the nine cases now pending 
before the Supreme Court, it seemed reasonable to await its de- 
cision instead of accumulating large numbers of appealed cases, 
the fate of which was involved in doubt. The insoectors, there- 
fore, waited seven months. During this period it was impossible 
to enforce Section 5. 

Secure under the protection of a decision pending before the 
Supreme Court, manufacturers have violated the law, and the files 
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of this office contain lars^e numbers of complaints from employes, 
to which it has not been possible to give any answer more satis- 
factory than the assurance that a decision is daily expected, which 
will either enable the inspectors to enforce the law, or will put at 
rest the hopes kindled by its passage. Those employers who have 
complied to the letter with Section 5 feel justly aggrieved that 
competing firms require any hours of their female employes which 
may suit the convenience of the moment. 

In December it was decided that there was no reasonable ground 
for farther delay. Five warrants were sworn against Norton Bros, 
at May wood; six against the Elgin Watch Co.; six against the 
Cook Publishing Co. at Elgin; and the policy was adopted of pros- 
ecuting systematically all violations of all kinds wherever found. 

It is a significant fact that in divers trades individual employers 
have found it possible to reduce the hours of labor of their em- 
ployes, in accordance with the law and without prosecution, during 
a year of such financial depression, and without the protection of 
a general enforcement of this provision upon their competitors. 
No firm is known to have left the State to escape the law; and 
none of the firms complying with it have suffered disaster. 

HOURS 0^ LABOR OF BOYS. 

An anomalous feature of the law as it stands is the unprotected 
position of little boys in the matter of hours of labor. At May- 
w^ood, on the hottest night of September, boys between 14 and 16 
years of age worked in the soldering room until 9:30 o'clock at 
night, after working from 7 in the morning. At McLaughlin's 
coffee factory, whenever any order requires it, boys pack coffee 
until 10 or 11 o'clock at night. In the glass works at Alton, boys 
under 16 years of age fetch and carry all night long, every night 
during which the establishment is working. The places mentioned 
are by no means alone in this practice, and they are cited simply 
as illustrations of what may happen at any time or place, with the 
full knowledge of the inspectors, and wi\h no power on their part 
to intervene for the protection of these children. If the principle 
of limiting the hours of labor of minors is accepted, it is difficult 
to see why its application should be confined to girls. Certainly 
the hundreds of delicate little boys found at work should not be 
permitted to work longer hours than the law allows for women. 

HOURS OF LABOR IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In August, 1893, a month after the Illinois law went into effect, 
the people of the Canton Zurich by a popular vote, under the 
referendum, adopted a law limiting the working hours of women 
and girls engaged in manufacture to 10 per day, and placing its 
enforcement in the hands of factory inspectors. After enforcing 
this measure for a year. Dr. Schouler, the factory inspector, states 
in a recent publication that obedience to the law has been gen- 
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eral and obtained without friction. The hours of women in 
Zurich, like the hours of women and children in Illinois, had 
been virtually unlimited, previous to the passage of the law iu 
1893. 

In the same year in France the principle of restricting the 
hours of employes in factories and workshops was recognized by 
the enactment of a law limiting the hours of work of men to 12, 
of women to 11, and of children to 10. The difficulties found in 
the way of enforcing a working day of such varying length have 
driven the French inspectors to urge upon the law givers the 
necessity of making the day of the women and children uniforna. 

HOURS OF LABOR IN OTHER STATES. 

After the enactment of the 8-hours clause of the Illinois 
factory law, the International Association of Factory Inspectors, 
which met at, the University of Chicago September 19 to 22^ 
1893, in its seventh annual convention, adopted the following 

RESOLUTION. 

llecognizijg the inequality of existing laws regulating the employment 
of women and minors in the different states and territories, and with a 
view of bringing into effect more uniformity in the same, which would 
be just and profitable to all engaged in industrial pursuits, by placing 
the employers in the different states on an equal basis of competition so 
far as hours of labor are concerned, and by affording to the employed 
the same fair protection from the evils which follow the overworking of 
women and children, wherever practiced; therefore, we recommend the 
adoption by the several states of laws restricting the hours of labor of 
women and minors to forty-eight (48) per week. 

This Association is composed of the inspectors of thirteen 
states and two provinces of Canada. They are appointed by the 
governors of their respective states and provinces, are of various 
political parties, and represent widely different regions of North 
America. In matters of factory legislation their opinion carries 
the weight of expert knowledge. When, therefore, they unan- 
imously adopted the above resolution, the principle of restricted 
hours of labor for women and children received a weighty en- 
dorsement. 

, At the eighth annual convention, held in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 25 to 30, 1894, the International Association of Factory 
Inspectors again adopted this resolution. 

The New York factory inspectors have adopted, since the enact- 
ment of the Illinois law, the following as the third of their 
recommendations to the New York Legislature: 

"3. That eight hours be made the limit of a day's work for 
all women, and for all children under 16 years of age, employed 
in mills, factories, workshops and mercantile institutions." 

In support of this recommendation the State Factory Inspector 
makes the following statement: 

"The law of New York makes tO hours the limit of time which 
women, and youths under 18 years of age, may labor, in any one 
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Aveek, in manufacturing establishments. It is provided that the 
number of working hours in one day for such persons shall be 
10, unless the excess over that number shall be deducted on the 
last day of the wieek, so that the total hours for the week shall 
not exceed 60. The law of Massachusetts prohibits the employ- 
ment of all women for more than 58 hours in one week. Mercan- 
tile as well as manufacturing establishments are included. New 
Jersey restricts the hours of labor of women and minors in manu- 
facturing establishments to 55 hours a week. The law of Illinois, 
passed within a year, goes still farther and makes 8 hours a day*s 
labor for all womeo and minors in manufacturing establishments. 
It will be seen from this that the Empire State is somewhat be- 
hind the times in the direction of ameliorating the conditions 
under which its women and children are employed. 

"The tendency of the age is toward a shorter work day for all 
classes of workers. The employes of the state and several cities 
in the state have had eight hour laws passed for the r benefit and 
the trade organizations composed mainly of men are agitating for 
the establishment of an 8-hours work day, and some of them 
have already succeeded in getting it. The others will no doubt 
succeed in getting it in time. But the women, who are a constantly 
increasing element in our industrial life, and the children who are 
certainly entitled to all the legal benefits possible to bestow, can- 
not organize successfully to obtain a reduction of their hours of 
labor, although from a physical standpoint, at least, they are more 
entitled to consideration in this direction than are the members 
of the trades unions as a rule. An illustration of the need of 
leigislative assistance to obtain for women and children an equal 
work day with the organized members of the same trade, is 
seen in the cigar business. The cigar maker's union has for a 
number of years • enforced an 8-hours work-day among its 
membership, which comprises a vast majority of the journeymen 
of that trade. The women and children who are employed as 
strippers, however, who have no unions and who are the poorest 
paid workers in the trade, must work for the same employers two 
hours longer each day. Their work is just as laborious and con- 
fining as the actual making of cigars, and to them comparatively 
more unhealthy than cigarmaking is to cigarmakers. 

"It will be seen from this that the women and children can only 
look to the legislature to obtain the relief which nature and 
existing industrial conditions demand for them, and now that a 
number of sister States have adopted laws of this character, it is 
to be hoped that New York will this year follow their lead." 

The example of the legislature of Illinois having thtis stimu- 
lated the movement for restricting the hours of labor in other 
great manufacturing States, there is ground for hoping that simi- 
lar action by other legislatures may follow during the present 
winter. The fear that the manufacturers of Illinois might suffer 
from the competition of employers in other States where the 
hours of labor are still unrestricted would then be rendered 
wholly groundless. 
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RECORD OF CONVICTIONS. 

1. December KJ, 189:$.— Josepli Kadic, 140 DeKoven street: coatmakej 
for Guthmaii. rilnuiii & Silyerman. 11. Herger, J. L. Day and M. Horn ».<: 
Co. Charges, employing 4 children without affidavits, "^fried before Jus- 
tice Eberhardt; fined $5 and costs in 1 case, and costs in 3 remain injr 
cases. 

2. December 21st.— Leonard Heinrichs, ;U Julian street; coatmaker for 
the Chicago Supply Co., (rutliman, UUman & Silverman, Simon, Leo- 
pold & Solomon, and L. C. Wachsmuth & Co. Tried before Justice Ker- 
sten. Charges, employing 2 children under 14 years of age. Fined $3 and 
costs of both cases. 

3. December 26th.— Wm. Krahulic, r)09 West Kith street: coatmaker 
for Hirsch, Elson &: Co. Charge, employing child without affidavit. Tried 
before Justice Eberhardt: tinea $3 costs. 

4. December 26th.— Michael Svoycek. 145 Newberry avenue: coatmaker 
for M. Born & Co., Strauss, Yondorff & Rose, and Work Bros. Charges, 
employing 1 child under 14 years and 2 females without posting the hours 
of labor. Tried before Justice Eberhardt: fined $3 and the costs of 2 
cases. 

5. December 26th.— Edward Just, 509 West 16th street; coatmaker for 
Kuppenheimer & Co. Charges, employing 2 children without affidavits 
and failure to post hours of work of females. Tried before Justice Eber- 
hardt: fined the costs of 3 cases. 

6. December 29th. — George E. Frye, manager of the Frye & Kleinbeck 
Candy Manufg Co., 204 East Illinois street. Charges, refusing to produce 
on demand of inspector affidavits for 3 children. Tried before Justice Ker- 
sten: fined $5 and costs in each of 3 cases. 

7. January 3, 1894. — Adolph Wurtzman, 532 West 14th street; coat- 
maker for Rothschild »S: Bros., and Hart, Schaflfner & Marx. Charges, 
employing 2 girls without i)osting hours of labor. Tried before Justice 
Eberhardt: fined $5 and costs of 2 cases. 

8. January 11th.— Karl H. Kleinbeck, manager of the Lancaster Cara- 
mel Manufacturing Co., 119-121 West Harrison street. Charges, employ- 
ing .1 child under 14 years of age, and 2 children without affidavits. 
Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 and costs in each of 3 cases. 

9. January 16th.— C. H. Chase, Chicago Stamping Co., .corner Harrison 
and Green streets. Charges, employing 3 boys without affidavits. Tried 
before Justice Kersten: fined $3 and costs of 3 cases. 

10. January 22d. Lewis C. Holmes, manager John C. Neemes' candy 
factory, 24 Michigan avenue. Charges, employing 1 boy without affidavit 
and 2 girls without posting hours. Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 
and costs in each of 3 cases. 

11. January 24tli.— E. B. Shaw, manager of the Dake bakery of the 
American Manufacturing Co., corner Adams and Clinton streets. Charge, 
employing boy without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 
and costs. 

12. January 24tli.— A. P. Grant, manager Aldrich Baking Co. 6 South 
Green street. Charge, employing boy under 14 years of age. Tried before 
Justice Kersten: fined $5 and costs. 

13. January 24th. — H. J. Evans, manager "Sew York Biscuit Baker3% 
corner Randolph and Morgan streets. Charge, employing boy without 
affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

14. January 27th. — John B. Langan, manager Shield &■ Co.'s candy fac- 
tory, 43 State street. Charge, employing child under 14 years of age. 
Tried before Justice Scully: fined $5 and costs. 

15. February 1st. — George Frank, manager Bunte, Frank & Co., candy 
factory, 129 LaSalle avenue. Charge, employing girl without affidavit. 
Tried before Justice Hamburgher; fined $5 and costs. 
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16. February 1st. — Aujfiist Junff, manager Heissler «S: .lung's bakery. 
359-409 39th street. Charge, employ inu boy without attidavit. Tried be- 
fore Justice Kersten: fined $5 and costs. 

Ifc. February 1st.— Wra. F. Johnston, photographer, 172 South Clinton 
street. Charge, employing boy under 14 years of age. Tried before Jus- 
tice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

18. February 3d. — Solomon Kohn, 257 Maxwell street, cigarmaker. 
Charge, employing girl without posting hours of labor. Tried before Jus- 
tice Eberhardt; fined $5 and costs. 

19 February 6th.— A. Bernstein, 137 West 12th street, paper box manu- 
facturer. Charge, employing girl without affidavit. Tried before Justice 
Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

20. February 6th.— John J. Zimmerman, manager M. E. Page & Co.. 
candy factory, 211-213 East Lake street. Charges, employing 2 children 
without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in one 
case, and costs in the other case. 

21. February 12th.— Wallace W. Lufkin, manager W. W. Kimball & 
Co., piano factory, 26th and Rockwell streets. Charges, employing 3 boys 
under 14 years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $3 and costs 
in each of 3 cases. 

22. February 13th. — Solomon Kohn. 257 Maxwell street, cigarmaker. 
Charges, failure to produce affidavits for 2 boys. Tried before Justice 
Eberhardt: fined $3 costs. 

23. February 14th.— Henry F. Wolf, manager Schultz & Co.'s paper box 
factory, 117-123 South Market street. Charge, employing girl under 14 
years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

24. February 28th.— Lee Drom, manager Banner Waist Co.. 171 South 
Canal street. Charges, employing 7 girls longer than 8 hours in 1 day. 
Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 and costs in each of 7 cases: ap- 
pealed. Four of these cases now pending before Supreme Court. 

25. February 28th. — IT. Wolf, manager Schultz & Co.'s paper box fac- 
tory, 117-121 South Market Street. Charges, employing 3 children with- 
out affidavits, and 2 girls without posting hours of labor. Tried before 
Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each of 5 cases. 

26. February 28th. — Wm. E. Ritchie, manager Ritchie & Sons' pauer 
box factory. Green and VanBuren streets. Charges, employing 2 women 
more than 8 hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 
and costs: appealed. Xow pending before the Supreme Court. 

27. February 28th. — Ferdinand Bunte, manager Bunte Bros. & Spohr's 
candy factory, 135 West Monroe street. Charge, employing woman more 
tean 8 hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and 
costs; appealed. Now pending before Supreme Court. 

28. February 28th. — P^erdinand Bunte, manager Bunte Bros. & Spohr's 
candy factory, 135 West Monroe street. Charges, failure to produce affi- 
davit for child, and failure to post hours of labor. Tried before Justice 
Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

29. February 28th.— Joseph E. Tilt, manager David Tilt & Co.'s shoe 
factory, 3-5 East Huron street. Charges, employing 2 women more than 
8 hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs: ap- 
pealed. ISTow pending before Supreme Court. 

30. March 10th.— Max Hirschberg. 617 South Halsted street; coatmaker 
for Morganthau Bros, and Spitz, Landauer & Co. Charge, failure to 
post hours of work of female employe. Tried before Justice Eberhardt; ^ 
fined $3 and costs. 

31. March 29th.— Hyman Kapizi. 83 Wilson street, home finisher for 
Siegel & BrOvS., cloakmakers. Charges, failure to keep shop clean and free 
from vermin, and failure to notify Board of Health of address of shop. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs of 2 cases. 
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o2. April 5th.— August Priesko, 1207 West 17th street, piintsmaker f^n 
M(>rganthau Bros., Hart, Sohaffner & Marx, Spitz, Landauer & Co- 
st rauss, Glaser & Co. and Fred Myer & Bro. Ciiarge, keeping incomplete 
list of addresses of his home finishers. Tried before Justice Kersten: 
tined $o and costs. 

:]3. April 9th.— Charles Jurs, manajrer Husche & Jurs' bakery, 105-lir> 
Superior street. Charge, employing \x)y without attidavit. Tried before 
Justice Kersten; lined $3 and costs. 

:U. April 11th.— Allen B. Iloy, manager Seaman, Cox & Brown's coo]y- 
erage. 147 North Hoyne avenue. Charges, employing 2 boys under 14 
years of age, and 2 boys without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten: 
lined $5 and costs in each of 4 cases. 

:\o. April 11th.— Henry Kuh, manager Kuh, Nathan & Fischer, whole- 
sale clothing manufacturers, corner VanBuren and Franklin streets. 
Charges, employing 2 children without affidavits, and 3 children longer 
than 8 hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $10 and 
costs in each of 5 cases. 

'Ml. April 14th.— James Silhanek, 196 West Taylor street, coatmaker 
for Simon, Leopold & Solomon. Charge, failure to post hours of labor. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

37. April 16th.— Frank Ksander, 27 Emma street, coatmaker for Mor- 
ganthau Bros., Spitz, Landauer & Co. and Kohn Bros. Charge, failure to 
post hours of labor. Tried before Justice Eberhardt: fined $3 and costs. 

38. April 16th.— P. F. Pettibone, manager P. F. Pettibone & Co., 4^ 
Jackson street, bookbinders. Charges, employing females more than 8 
hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs of 3 

cases. 

39. April 16th.— Newton Lull, manager Geo. E. Marshall & Co., print- 
ers and binders, 144 Monroe street. Charge, employing female longer 
than 8 hours in one day. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and 

costs. 

40. April 20th. — John L. Wolff, manager Wolff Manufacturing Co., cor- 
iK'r Lake and Jefferson streets, brass founders. Charge, employing child 
without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs. 

41. July 31st. — Karl Kleinbeck, manager Lancaster Caramel Co., 119- 
121 West Harrison street. Charge, failure to post hours of labor. Tried 
before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

42. August 28th.— Emmanuel Selz, manager Selz, Schwab «& Co., shoe 
factory, corner Larrabee and Superior streets. Charges, employing 5 boys 
without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs In 
eacli of 5 cases. 

43. August 29th.— Jacob Spec tor, cigar maker, 241 South Peoria street. 
Charges, employing 2 children without affidavits. Tried before Justice 
Kersten; fined $3 and costs in 2 cases. 

44. August 29th.— David Bremner, manager D. F. Bremner & Co.. 
cracker bakery, 76 O'Brien street. Charges, employing a child under 14 
years of age, and child without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; 
fined $3 and costs of 2 cases. 

45. August 29th. — Nels Swenson. tailor, 741-745 Elk drove avenue: 
coatmaker for Daube, Cohn & Co., A. L. Singer & Co., Ederheimer. 
Stein & Co. and Pfaelzer, Sutton & Co. Charge, employing child under 
14 years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined costs. 

46. September 5th.— Julius Rosenberg, manager Rosenberg & Friede's 
candy factory, 219 South Clinton street. Charges, employing child under 
14 years of age, and 2 children without affidavits. Tried before Justice 
Kersten; fined $3 and costs in the first case, $5 and costs in the second 
and $10 and costs in the third. 
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47. September 10th.— David Tilt, manager K. P. Smith & Co., shoe 
factory, 76-78 Illinois street. Charges, employing 5 boys without affidavits. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each of 5 cases. 

48. September 10th.— Andrew Burgland, manager Burgland & Shead, 
pail factoryy West Pullman. Charges, employing 2 boys without affl- 
Tits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

49. September 11th.— Samuel Grossman, manager B. Grossman & Co., 
tin shop, 42-45 South Canal street. Charges, employing 2 children with- 
out affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each 
case. 

50. September 12th.— John C. Ware, manager laundry department Pull- 
man Palace Car Co. Charges, employing 4 girls without affidavits. Tried 
^before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

51. September 17th.— Edmond F. Brown, manager Smith & Jones, shoe 
factory, Peoria and 121st street. Charges, employing boy under 14 years 
of age and boy without affidavit. Ti^ed before Justice Kersten; fined $5 
and costs in each case. 

52. September 17th.— Frank E. Vogel, manager Nelson Morris & Co., 
packers, Stock Yards. Charges, employing 2 children under 14 years of 
age. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

53. September 19th.— Matthew W. Berriman, manager Berriman Bros., 
cigar factory, 200 Kinzie street. Charge, employing child under 14 years 
of age. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs. 

54. September 20th.— Charles Emery, manager Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
packers. Stock Yards. Charges, employing 2 children under 14 years of 
age. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

55. September 21st. — August Tarkovsky, manager Globe Moulding 
Works, corner Brown and Henry streets. Charges, employing 2 children 
w^ithout affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs in 
each case. 

56. September 21st. — J. W. Barnhurst, manager Dearborn Duster fac- 
tory, 50-52 South I Canal street. Charge, employing child without affi- 
davit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs. 

57. September 26th.— E. B. Shaw, manager Dake bakery of the Ameri- 
can Biscuit Manufacturing Co., corner Adams and Clinton. Charges, 
employing 2 boys without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined 
^5 ana costs in each case. 

58. October 9th.— Stanislaus Kopelski, 60 Augusta street, coat-maker 
for Becker, Meyer & Co., Daube, Cohn & Co., E. Kothschild & Bros, and 
Ederheimer, Stein & Co. Charges, employing 2 children without affi- 
davits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs in one case and 
$5 and costs in the other case. 

59. October 16th.— H. J. Fitzgerald, manager Vogler & Guedtner, 
trunk factory, 407 Wells street. Charge, employing boy without affi- 
davit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

60. October 16th. — E. W. Stafford, pickle-maker, 698-700 Austin avenue. 
Charges, employing boy under 14 years of age and boy without affidavit. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

61. October 16th.— Calvin H. Hill, manager Morrill Eat tan Co. Charges, 
employing 2 children without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; 
fined $5 and costs in each case. 

62. October 18th. — Henry Henneberg, manager Home Eattan Co., 
Wells and Sigel streets. Charges, employing 2 children without affidavits. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

63. October 20th.— Ira J. Ordway, merchant tailor, 205 West Madison 
street. Charge, employing girl under 14 years of age. Tried before Jus- 
tice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

—5 F. I. 
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64. October 2:M.— David Bremner, manager D. F. Bremner & Co.. 
cracker bakery, 76 O'Brien street. Charges, failure to keep office register 
and employing child without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten: 
fined $3 and costs and $5 and costs. 

65. October 23d.— Edward C. Williams, manager for Geo. E. Lloyd & 
Co., manufacturers of electrical machinery, 183 South Canal street. 
Charge, employing child without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten: 
fined $5 and costs. 

66. October 23d.— Wm, G. Schoettle, 39-41 South Canal street, paper- 
box manufacturer. Charges, employing 2 girls without affidavits. Tried 
before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs in each case. 

67. October 23d.— Charles H. Smith, manager American Cutlery Co.. 
173-193 Mather street. Charges, employing boy under 14 years of age and 
boy without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs 
in each case. 

68. October 31st.— John H. Touhy, manager Wakefield Eattan Co., 
1179-1217 South Robey street. Charges, employing boy under 14 years of 
age, and boy without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $0 
and costs in each case. 

69. October 31st.— Minnie Mohr, 678 West 19th street, pantsmaker for 
Hirsch, Elson & Co. Charge, employing girl under 14 years of age. Tried 
before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

70. October 31st.— John Puhl, manager Puhl & Webb, 157 East Kin- 
zie street, baking powder factory. Charges, employing 4 children with- 
out affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in one 
case, and costs in remaining cases. 

71. October 31st.— Melville Clark, manager Story & Clark Organ Co., 
699 South Canal street. Charges, employing 2 children without affidavits. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in each case. 

72. October 31st. — George Bancroft, manager Garden City Wire and 
Spring Co., 28 Chester street. Charges, employing 2 boys without affi- 
davits and one boy under 14 years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten: 
fined $5 and costs in one case, $3 and costs in remaining cases. 

73. November 7th.— Henry L. Hall, manager Chicago Case Co., paper- 
box factory, 47-49 West Lake street. Charges, employing 2 children 
without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs in 
each case. 

74. November 12th.— John Straka, 833 Alport street, coatmaker for 
Cohn & Co., and Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Charges, employing 2 grirls 
without affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs in 
each case; fines remitted by Court. 

75. November 13th.— L. Friedman, manager Champion Chemical Works, 
195 Michigan street. Charge, employing a boy without affidavit. Tried 
before Justice Hamburgher; fined $5 and costs. 

76. November 13th.— Edward Bangs, manager of the Monarch and 
Chicago Cycle and Sewing Machine Co., 42-52 North Halsted street. 
Charge, employing boy without affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; 
fined $5 and costs. 

77. November 14th.— Otto Kucera, coatmaker for Murphy Bros., and 
Edward Strauss.. Charge, employing a child under 14 years of age. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 

78. November 21st.— Samuel Friedman, 110-112 Brown street, knee- 
pants maker for Daube, Cohn & Co. Charges, employing 2 children with- 
out affidavits. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs in each 
case. 

79. November 21st.— Frederick Herhold, manager F. Herhold & Co., 
chair factory, 152-160 West Erie street. Charge, employing boy without 
affidavit. Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $5 and costs. 
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80. December 1st. — Morris Kramer, 650 South Canal street, coatmaker 
for L. Wachsmuth & Co. Charge, employing 2 girls in his kitchen. 
Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $5 and costs. 

81. December 1st.— Wolf Gold, 43 Tell place, coatmaker for J. Cohn & 
Co., L. Hefter & Co., Meyer Cohn, and L. Loewenstein & Sons. Charge, 
employing girl under 14 years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten; 
fined $5 and costs. 

82. December 1st.— Jacob Newman, 53 Bauwans street, cloakmaker for 
F. Slegel & Bros. Charge, employing child under 14 years of age. Tried 
before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs. 

83. December 7th.— Charles Nebransky, 436 West 18th street, coat- 
maker for Hart, Schaflfner & Marx. Charge, employing child under 14 
years of age. Tried before Justice Kersten: fined $3 and costs. 

84. December 11th. — Frank Smeja, 646 Holt avenue, pantsmaker for 
Rosenwald & Weil. Charge, employing a child under 14 years of age. 
Tried before Justice Kersten; fined $3 and costs. 

CASES PENDING BEFORE SUPREME COURT. 

William E. Bitchie, manager of the Ritchie paper box factory, corner 
Green and Van Buren streets, Chicago. Question of employing a woman 
27 years of age more than 8 hours in one day. Piece-worker in factory. 

William E. Bitchie^ manager of the Ritchie paper box factory, cornier 
Green and Van Buren streets, Chicago. Question of employing a woman 
27 years of age more than 8 hours in one day. Piece-worker in factory. 

Ferdina^id Burvte, manager of Bunte Bros. & Spohr candy factory, 135- 
141 West Monroe street, Chicago. Question of employing a woman agea 
20 years longer than 8 hours in one day. Wee'c-worker in factory. 

Joseph E, Tilt, manager of David Tilt & Co., shoe factory, 3-5 East 
Huron street, Chicago. Question of employing a female 25 years of age 
more than 8 hours in one day. Piece-worker in factory. 

Jose2)h E. Tilt, manager of David Tilt & Co., shoe factory, 3-5 East 
Huron street, Chicago. Question of employing a woman 20 years of age 
more than 8 hours in one day. Time-worker in factory. 

Lee Drom, manager of the Banner Waist Co. for Strouss, Eisendrath & 
Drom, 171 .South Canal street. Question of employing a girl 14 years of 
age lU hours in one day. Wage- worker in factory. 

Lee Drom, manager of Banner Waist Co. for Strouss, Eisendrath & 
Drom, 171 South Canal street. Question of employing a girl 14 years of 
age 12i hours in one day. Piece-worker in factory. 

Louis Eisendrath, partner of Strouss, Eisendrath & Drom, 171 South 
Canal street. Question of employing a girl 14 years of age more than 8 
hours in one day. Week- worker in factory. 

Emil Strouss, partner of Strouss, Eisendrath & Drom, 171 South Canal 
street. Question of employing a girl 14 years of age more than 8 hours 
in one day. Week-worker in factory. 

CASES PENDING IN LOWER COURTS. 

Dec. 4th.— Warrant sworn for arrest of Edward Morris, of Nelison Mor- 
ris & Co., packers, Stock Yards. . Charge, employing chil:l under 
14 years of age. 

Dec. 13th. — Warrant sworn for arrest of H. F. Akin, mana;?er of Nor- 
ton Bros., can factory, May wood, 111. Charges, employing 5 girls longer 
than 8 hours in one day. 
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The number of persons convicted is 81. The figure 103 re- 
sults from the fact that a number of persons have been convicted 
of diflFerent violations, or the same violation repeated. 

The list of prosecutions shows that 159 convictions have been 
obtained during the year and that 9 suits are awaiting final dis- 
posal before the Supreme Court, while 6 warrants have been 
sworn for farther prosecution. The convictions have proved the 
power of the inspectors to enforce in the courts . 8 of th^ pro- 
visions of the law. They show that the willingness of employers 
to comply with the law is not universal. Many employers con- 
tinue even yet to discharge children under age only after an in- 
spection has been made and prosecution begun, igooring the fact 
that inspection is for the purpose of enforcing the law, not ex- 
pounding it; and that the employment of such children is in 
itself unlawful, irrespective of the visit of an inspector. 

DIFFICULTY OF ENFORCING THE LAW. 

Literal compliance with Section 9 would occupy the entire 
time of a staff of twice the present number, five times as well 
equipped with money for traveliug and other legitimate expenses 
as the present one; for Section 9 requires the inspectors to pros- 
ecute all violations of the law. With growing experience and 
efficiency the inspectors may, however, find it possible to make it 
more expensive to violate the law than to comply with it. The suc- 
cessful prosecution of 81 employers this year, as against 23 last 
year, is a fair indication of the more vigorous enforcement attempted. 



OBSTACLES TO THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW. 

* 

In some places the inspectors have found difficulty in perform- 
ing their duty because the contractors resented the inspection of 
their filthy kitchens and bedrooms. In other cases the managers 
of corporations insisted that the law applied only to sweatshops 
and threatened the inspectors with suits for trespass. To meet 
all such difficulties there should be inserted in the law a pro- 
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vision which is found in the laws of other States, making it a 
misdemeanor to interfere with the io spec tors and deputy in- 
spectors in the performance of their duties. 

THE PENALTY CLAUSE. 

Twelve suits brought in Elgin against the Elgin' Watch Co. 
and the Cook Publishing Co., on the charge of employing women 
longer than 8 hours in one day, were decided against the inspect- 
ors because of the defective wording of Section 8. The justice 
before whom these cases were tried stated his reasons as follows: 

^^Kane^Co ^^^^^^' \ ^®- ^^* -^^^^^^^ ^'^^'■^' ^^-^^^'^ ^- ^' ^^^^^^^ J' ^• 

The People of the State] 

OF Illinois ( Violations of the statute in relation to 



vs. 
George Hunter. 



the employment of females. 



The proof in this case clearly shows that women have been employed 
in the manufacture of watches by the Elgin National Watch Co. for 
more than 8 hours in one day. 

It is admitted that the defendant, as general superintendent, has 
authority to hire and dismiss employes; that the defendant is himself an 
employed of the company; that all payments for wages and all contracts 
for the same are from the Elgin National Watch Co. It is proven that 
the defendant did not directly employ the women who have worked for 
this company for more than 8 hours in one day, but that other servants 
of the company into whose hands such matters have been given did em- 
ploy these women; that this defendant had no personal knowledge that 
these particular women were at work for this company. 

« 

The prosecution in this case have arrested an individual, one George 
Hunter. It is conceded that he is the executive otticer of the Watch 
company. If he is fined, the fine must be against him as an individual. 
The law has made no provision for the manner of punishing corpora- 
tions for the violation of its enactments; certainly none for the arrest of 
the executive officer or any other of the officers for such violation. 

Can an individual be made to suffer for the offenses of a corporation? 
I think not. It would be neither good law nor good morals. 

[Signed.] J. H. Becker, 

Justice of the Peace. 

The same reasoning covered the dismissal of the cases against the Cook 
Publishing Co. 

As this decision, if generally followed, would exempt corpora- 
tions from the penalty to which persons and firms are liable, 
Section 8 should be amended to render liable the individual who 
is really responsible for the violation or failure to comply. This 
point is covered by the wording of Recommendation 14c, page 72. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 



The appropriation of $4,000 per year for payment of office ex- 
penses, printing, postage, legal counsel and court co sts, besides all 
the traveling and other legitimate expenses of 12 inspectors, is 
wholly insufficient. 

The geographical distribution of factories in Illinois makes it 
impossible to keep the inspectors moving about as the enforce- 
ment of the law demands, while meeting the necessary expenses 
of the prosecutions required by Section 8. In 1893, 16 of the 
towns and cities of Illinois were visited. In the year December 
15, 1893, to December 15, 1894, 12 cities and towns were visited. 

The period of industrial depression in which the first enforce- 
ment of the law fell is now over, and the activity required of the 
inspectors henceforth will be greater rather than less. Every city 
and town should be visited not once in a year or two years, as 
hitherto, but as frequently as the effective enforcement of the law 
may require. There are still some industrial centers which have 
not been inspected at all. 

The example of Massachusetts and New York, with 28 inspec- 
tors each and an ample equipment, should stimulate the legisla- 
ture of Illinois to place the third great manufacturing State of the 
Union nearer than it now stands to the head of the list of com- 
monwealths that guard the dearest interests of the wage earning 
class. 

SALARIES OF DEPUPy INSPECTORS. 

The pDsition oE deputy factory inspector is a responsible one, 
requiring integrity, intelligence, tacfc and p hysical endurance. The 
efficiency of the staff depaads upon the presence of these qualities 
in every deputy inspector. These qualities are not to be had 
cheaply, and the quality of service cannot permanently be kept up 
if the present salary prescribed by law is left unchanged. After 
an experience of a year and a half it becomes my duty to point 
out that the compensation oE the Illinois deputy factory inspec- 
tors is not proportional to the demands made upon them by the 
law; and to urge that their salaries be made $1,000 each. All 
that is true of the deputies applies in greater measure to the 
assistant inspector, whose salary should be made not less than 
$1,250. 
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EECOMMENDATIONS. 



In accordance with Section 9, we recommend: 

CHILD LABOB. 

1. That the presence of a child in a factory or workshop should 
be made to constitute conclusive proof of its employment; 

2. That no child under 16 years of age should be employed 
at any occupation likely to injure life, limb, health or morals, and 
that the inspectors should be given power to prohibit such 
employment; 

3. That no child under 16 years of age should be permitted 
to work at any occupation who cannot read and write simple 
sentences in the English language; 

4. That all peddlers or vendors under the age of 16 years should 
be required to obtain licenses from the State factory inspectors, 
and that none should be licensed who are not 14 years of age and 
none under the age of 16 years who cannot read and write simple 
English; 

5. That the prosecution of parents violating the law which 
requires children between 8 and 14 years of age to attend school 
be made not as it now is discretionary with but mandatory upon 
local School Boards, as the prosecution of all violations of the 
factory law is now mandatory upon the factory inspectors (this 
is essential to the successful enforcement of Section 4); 

6. That the factory law should be extended to mercantile insti- 
tutions; 

7. That two physicians be added to the staflp of inspectors, a 
man and a woman, who should give their whole time to the en- 
forcement of Sections 1 and 2 and to the children employed in 
factories and workshops, in mercantile establishments, and as 
peddlers and vendors and that no other health certificates except 
those granted by these physicians should be valid; 

8. That the inspectors should have the power to prescribe 
ventilation, sanitation, lighting and heating, safeguarding machin- 
ery, elevators and well holes, and employers should be required 
to report to the inspectors within 24 hours after its occurrence 
every accident upon their premises; 

9. That failure to supply the best known safeguards for life 
and limb in factories and workshops should be made a crime. 
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TENEMENT HOUSE MANUFACTURE. 

10. That no article whatsoever intended for sale should be 
manufactured in any tenement house or in the rear of any tene- 
ment house. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

11. That it should be unlawful to employ any minor longer 
than 8 hours a day; besides the present provision prescribing 8 
hours as the legal working day for females. No wpman and no- 
minor should be permitted to work after 9 p. m. or before 6 a. m. 
in any manufacturing or mercantile establishment; 

12. That work done at home for any employer in addition to- 
a day's work in a factory or workshop should be deemed a con- 
tinua^on of the day's work and' therefore a violation of Section. 
5 of the law. 

INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS. 

13. a. That the appropriation for traveling and other expenses 
of the inspectors should be made $10,000 per year; 

13. b. That the salary of the assistant inspector be increased 
to $1,250 per year, and the salary of all deputy inspectors ta 
$1,000 each per year. 

ADDITIONS TO THE PENALTY CLAUSE. 

14. a. That the penalty clause should be so amended as ta 
reader it a misdemeanor to interfere with the inspectors in the 
performance of their duties; 

14. b. Section 8 should contain the following clause: Failure 
to comply with any provision of this law or with any order is^ 
sued in ivriting by an inspector or depuiy inspector in accordance 
with its provisions, shall be deemed a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than $3.00 nor 
more than $100; 

14. c. Any person, and every member of any firm, and any 
agent or manager of a firm or corporation, employing persons or 
managing factories or workahops covered by this act, who, whether 
for himself or for such firm or corporation, or by himself or 
through sub-agents or foreman shall violate or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than $3.00 nor more than $100 for each offense; and any corpora- 
tion which by its agents, officers or servants shall fail to comply 
with or shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall be 
liable to the same penalty; which may be recovered against saidi 
corporation in an action of debt or assumpsit brought before any 
court of competent jurisdictiop, 
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APPENDIX A. 



Brief and Abgument of Defendant in Error in the Sctpreme 
Court of Illinois, Southern Grand Division, 

May Term, A. D. 1894. 



STATEMENT. 

The plaintiff in error was fined by the magistrate for violating the 
fifth section of this law, which provides that no female shall be employ- 
ed in any factory or workshop more than eight hours in any one day. 
The plaintiff in error appealed the case to the Criminal court of Cook 
county, and upon trial in that court was convicted and lined, and the 
case was taken by him to this court by writ of error. It was proved 
and is admitted by all parties that the plaintiff in error violated Section 
5 of the law by employing a female in a factory more than eight hours in 
a day, and the sole defense is the alleged unconstitutionality of the law. 

BRIpF OF points AND AUTHORITIES OF DEFENDANT IN ERROR. 

I. 

The law is an exercise of the police power of the State. 

The police power in the state is "that inherent and plenary power in 
the state which enables it to prohibit all things hurtful to the comfort, 
safety and welfare of society." 

" Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 18, 735. 

Lake View v. Rose Hill Cem. Co., 70 111., 191. 

Cole V. Hall, 103 111., 30. 

Fisher v. People, 103 111., 101. 

That the employment of women in factories is a subject of such police 
power is well recognized in 

Cooley on Const. Lim., 745. 

Parker & Worthington on Pub. Health & Safety, Sec. 260. 

Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 18, 753. 

Commonwealth v. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 120 Mass., 385. 

Ex Parte C. F. Kuback, 85 Cal.. 274. 

Territory v. Ah Lim, 1 Wash. St., 156. 

Munn et al v. People, 69 111., 80, 92. 

People V. Bellett, 57 N. W. Rep. (Mich)., 1094. 

And by the fact that statutes similar to the one in question have been 
enacted in a large number of the states of the Union. 
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II. 

fiiThe law does not "deprive" either employer or employ^ of "life, liberty 
or property with due process of law," and is, therefore, not in contraven- 
tion of either the State or Federal constitutions. The legislature is the 
judge of the necessity of such laws under the police power. 

People V. Bellett, 57 N. W. Rep. (Mich)., 1094. 

Barbier v. Connelly, 113 U. S., 27, 31. 

People v. Ewer, 19 N. Y. S., 933. 

Soon Hingo v. Crowley, 113 U. S., 703, 709. 

Powell V. Pehna, 127 U. S., 678. 

Butchers' Union Slaughter House Co. v. Crescent City Live 

Stock Co.,. Ill U. S., 746, 757. 
Dent V. West Va., 129 U. S., 114. 
Mo. Pac. R. R. V. McKay, 127 U. S., 205. 
Munn et al v. People, 69 111., 80, 92. 
Kennard v. Louisiana, 92 U. S., 480. 
In re Ah Fong, 3 Sawyers, 144. 
Werts V. Hoagland, 114 U. S., 606. 

[Nashville & Chattanooga R. R. Co. v. Alabama, 128 U. S. 
Commonwealth v. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 120 Mass., 385. 
Parker & Worthington on Public Health and Safety, Sec. 260. 
Cooley on Const. Lim., 745. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. v. Herrick, 127 U. S., 210. 
Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. v. Humes, 115 U. S., 51£. 
Presser v. Illinois, 116 U. S., 252. 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac R. R. Co. v. City of Richmond, 

96 U. S., 521. 
Powell V. Commonwealth, 114 Pa. St., 294, 295. 
Braceville Coal Co. v. People, 147 111., 66. 
Frorer v. People, 141 111., 171. 
Ramsey v. People, 142 111., 380. 
Millett V. People, 117 111.. 294. 
Ex Parte, C. J. Kuback, 85 Cal., 274. 

III. 

The provision restricting: the employment of women is germane to 
the subject of the bill, and sufficiently expressed in the title. 
O'Leary v. County of Cook, 28 111., 534,. 536. 
Cole V. John Hall, 103 111., 30. 
Larned v. Tiernan, 110 111., 173, 176. 
Ex Parte Liddell, 29 P. R., 251; 93 Cal., 633. 
State V. Kingsley, 18 S. W. (Mo. sup), 994. 
State V. Hannub (Ala.). 10 So., 752. 
Johnson v. People, 83 111., 431. 
Sun Mut. Ins. Co. v. Mayor, 8 K. Y., 239. 
Prescott V. City of Chicago, 60 111., 121. 
Reg. V. Payne, L. R. ICC, 27. 
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Kurtz V. People, 33 Mich., 279. 
Sutherland Stat. Con., Sec. 88, 278. 
Johnson v. People, 83 111., 436. 
Foster v. Blount, 18 Ala., 687. 
Ellis V. Murray, 28 Miss., 129. 
Chapman v. WoodrufiP, 34 Ga., 98. 

IV. 

The presumption is in favor of constitutionality. 
In re Walsh, 17 111., 161. * 
Bunn V. People, 45 111., 397. 
Lane v. Dorman, 3 Scam., 238. 
Wulff V. Aldrich, 124 111., 591. 

Bureau of County Supervisors v. K. R. Co., 44 111., 229. 
Hawthorne v. People, 109 111., 302. 
People V. Morgan, 90 111., 558. 
People V. Hazelwood, 116 111., 319. 
l^elson V. People, 33 111., 390. 
Quincy v. Bull, 106 111., 337. 
People V. Hazlewood, 116 111., 319. 
Hinze v. People, 92 111., 406. 

ARGUMENT. 
I. 

The section of the law in question here which provides that women 
shall not be employed in factories more than eight hours in one day is 
not unconstitutional in that it regulates certain industries and discrimi- 
nates between men and women. It is a sanitary measure for the pro- 
tection of health and morals, and comes under the police power of the 
iState. ' 

*'The police power of the State is that inherent and plenary power 
which enables the State to prohibit all things hurtful to the comfort, 
safety and health of society, and may be termed 'The law of overruling 
necessity.' " 

Am. & Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 18, 753. 

Town of Lake View v. Rosehill Cemetery, 70 111., 191. 

Fisher v. People, 103 111., 101. 

Cole V. Hall, 103 111., 30. 

Cooley in bis work on Constitutional Limitations, page 745, after re- 
viewing the subject of laws interfering with the liberty of contract, 
says: 

"But here, as elsewhere, it is proper to recognize distinctions that 
«xist in the nature of things, and under some circumstances to inhibit 
employments to some one class, while leaving them open to others. 
Some employments, for example, may be admissible for males and im- 
proper for females, and regulations recognizing the impronriety and for- 
bidding women to engage in them would be open to no reasonable objec- 
tion; the same is true of all children, whose employment in mines and 
factories is commonly and ought always to be regulated." 

Parker and Wortliington on Public Health and Safety, Sec. 260, say: 
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*'The State may forbid certain classes of persons from being employed 
in occupations which their age, sex or health renders unsuitable for 
them, as women and young children are sometimes forbidden being em- 
ployed in mines and certain kinds of factories. And statutes are per- 
fectly valid which provide that women or minors shall not be employed 
in laboring, by any person in any manufacturing establishment, more 
than a certain number of hours in any one day, with reasonable excep- 
tions. Of such laws it has been said that they do not violate any con- 
stitutional rights. They do not prohibit any person from working as 
many hours of the day as he chooses. They merely provide that in an 
employment which the Legislature deems to some extent detrimental to 
health, no person shall be engaged above more than the prescribed num- 
ber of hours per day. There can be no doubt that such legislation may 
be sustained as proper health reguliftion." 

See Am. and Eng. Enc. of Law, Vol. 18, 753. 

In this State, in Cole v. Hall, supra, the Court, in sustaining a license 
imposed on all dogs, the proceeds to go to persons whose sheep had been 
bitten by any dogs, said: 

"Everything hurtful to the public interest is subject to the police 
power of the State, and may be brought within its restraining or pro- 
hibitory influence. * * * It is known that dogs often impart a 
most fearful disease to persons injured by them and that they are often 
most destructive to domestic animals, such as sheep, and the State may 
well provide such regulations for the keeping of them, as will insure 
safety, and may, to efl:ectuate that purpose, impose UDon the owners or 
keepers either a license or a penalty. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion that forbids it." 

A law like the one in question, and under a constitution substantially 
like ours, has been in operation in Massachusetts since 1874, and has 
been fully sustained by the courts of that State. 

In Commonwealth v. Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 120 Mass., 385, 
the statute provides: 

"Ko minor, under the age of 18 years, and no woman over that age, 
shall be employed in laboring by any person, firm or corporation, in any 
manufacturing establishment in this commonwealth, more than ten 
hours in any one day," except in certain cases, and in no case shall the 
hours exceed sixty per week. 

Mary Shirley, a woman over 21 years of age, was employed for more 
than the stated ten hours. 

The employer was convicted. 

The Supreme Court, affirming the judgment, said: 

"The learned counsel for the defendant, in his argument, did not re- 
fer to any particular clause of the constitution to which this provision 
is repugnant. The general proposition was that the defendant's act of 
incorporation (Stat. 1284; Ch. 44), is a contract with the commonwealth 
and that this act impairs that contract. The contract, it is claimed, is 
an implied one, that is, an act of incorporation to manufacture cotton 
and woolen goods, by necessary implication confers upon the corporation 
the legal capacity to contract for all the labor needful for this work. If 
this is conceded to the fullest extent, it is only a contract with the cor- 
poration that it may contract for all lawful labor. There is no contract 
that such labor, as was then forbidden by law, might be employed by 
the defendant, or that the general court would not perform its constitu- 
tional duty of making such wholesome laws as the public welfare should 
demand. The law, therefore, violates no contract with the defendant 
and the only other ' question is whether it is in violation of any right 
reserved, under the constitution, to the individual citizen. 

"Upon this question there seems to be no room for debate. It does not 
forbid any person, firm or corporation from employing as many persons or 
as much labor as such person,, firm or corporation may desire; nor does it 
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forbid any person to work as many hours a day or week as he chooses. 
It merely provides that, in any employment which the legislature has 
evidently deemed, to some extent, dangerous to health, no person shall 
be engaged in labor more than ten hours a day and sixty hours a week. 
There can^ be no doubt that such legislation may be maintained, either 
as a health or police regulation, if it were necessary to resort to either 
of those sources for power. This principle has been so frequently recog- 
nized in this commonwealth that reference to the decisions is unnecessary. 

'*It is also said that the law violates the right of Mary Shirley to labor 
in accordance with her own judgment as to the number of hours she may 
work. The obvious and conclusive reply to this is, that the law does not 
limit her right to labor as many hours per day or per week as she may 
desire. It merely prohibits her being employed continuously in the same 
service more than a certain number of hours per day or week. Which is 
so clearly within the power of the legislature that it becomes unneces- 
sary to inquire whether it is a matter of grievance of which this defend- 
ant has the right to complain." 

The same law has been in operation in New York for a number of 
years, and has been sustained by the courts of that state, upon the 
authority of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, no case under the Kew 
York law having been taken to the Supreme Court of that state, so far 
as we have been a^le to find. 

In Californi?, in in expm-te C. F. Kuback, 85 Cal., 274. 

'*An ordinance of the city of Los Angeles, making it a misdemeanor 
for any contractor to employ any person to work more than eight hours 
a day, or to employ Chinese labor, was declared unconstitutional, as a 
direct infringement of the right of such person to make and enforce 
their contracts." 

The Court, however, said: 

"It is simply an attempt to prevent certain parties from employing 
others in a lawful business and paying them for their services, and is a 
direct infringement of the right of such persons to make and enforce 
contracts. If the services to be performed were unlawful, or against pub- 
lic policy, or the employment were such as might be unfit for certain 
persons, as for example females or infants, the ordinance might be upheld 
as a sanitary or police regulation." 

The same principle has very recently been laid down by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in People v. Bellett, 57 N. W. Rep., 1094, from the 
opinion in which we quote further along. 

In Territory v. Ah Lim, 1 Wash. St., 156. 

It was held' that a statute making it a misdemeanor to smoke or inhale 
opium was not unconstitutional, as being in violation of the right to 
liberty in the pursuit of happiness. Althouerh an act which should dis- 
criminate against any class of persons, or against any persons of any par- 
ticular sect, race or nation, as, for instance, against Chinese would be. 

In Munn et al. v. The people, 69 Illinois, 80, 92, a case in which the 
constitutionality of a law regulating warehouses and the inspectors of 
grain was attacked and the law upheld, the court said: **The use of 
money is a matter of the greatest public concern, and that it may be 
regulated by law has never been positively denied. Kindred subjects, 
such as public warehouses, public mills, the weight and price of bread, 
and public ferries, are so connected with the public welfare that a gov- 
ernment destitute of the power to regulate them— to impose restrictions 
upon them, as may be deemed necessary to promote the greatest good of 
the greatest number, would be but the shadow of a government, whose 
blazonry might well be the 'cap and bells' and a 'pointless spear.'" 

It will be seen that the police power is exercised in the protection of 
woman on account of her sex, and also of her more delicate physique. 
This distinction between the physical strength and power of endurance' 
of men and women has always been observed, and women protected on 
account thereof in the law of this State. 
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The act passed by the Illinois Legislature in 1872, in response to the 
demand of women— and which opens the occupations to women, expressly 
excepts military duty, services on juries, and work on the streets and 
roads. This law of 1872 has been satisfactory to the inhabitants of the 
State, both male and female, and has been obeyed for over twenty years: 
and no court has questioned the power of the legislature to pass it. And 
yet it distinguishes between men and women, and is based wholly on the 
distinction in sex and difference in physical endurance, just as in the 
case at bar; and in 1879 our legislature passed, under the police power, 
*'an act providing for the health and safety of persons employed in coal 
mines," in which the employment of '* females, of any age," in coal mines 
is .prohibited. This act is based on the same distinction between men 
and women, and recognizes and enforces the police power of the State in 
making that distinction. It has been acquiesced in for fifteen years; and 
without it the horrible and disgraceful scenes which shocked the world 
in the English coal mines thirty years ago would be possible in Illinois 
to-day. We cite these laws to show how thoroughly this exercise of the 
police power of the State in distinguishing between men and women in 
labor and in the regulation of the employment of women, and based upon 
the natural and invariable distinction between the sexes, have become a 
part, not only of our laws, but of our civilization. If the law in question 
in the case at bar is unconstitutional because it distinguishes between 
men and women, then of course the law which prevents employment of 
women in the mines of this State, and the laws which exempt and prac- 
tically prevent women from military duty, and from service on juries, and 
from working on the streets and roads, are also unconstitutional. 

Indeed, the constitutionality of laws regulating the employment of 
women in factories, and their right to a place among the police laws of 
the American States and European nations has very generally been con- 
ceded. To use the language of Judge Cooley, the *' distinction (between 
man and woman) which exists in the nature of things has been recog- 
nized." The employment of women in factories is limited by law in New 
York, Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in Australia, in England, in France and, 
we believe, other European countries, in all of which the hours during 
which men may labor are left unrestricted. The prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women in mines is almost universal. The law of New York 
in regard to the employment of females in factories is similar to that of 
Massachusetts, and the wisdom and reasoning of the decision of the Mas- 
sachusetts court in the case of Commonwealth v. Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company has been so fully recognized that no attempt has been made in 
New York to test the validity of their law beyond the lower courts 
(where it has been sustained), though it has for years been upon the 
statute books. Indeed, no law of the nature of the one under discussion 
has as yet been overthrown. 

A glance at a fev/ of the reports of labor bureaus and other public de- 
partments will show the philosophy underlying these laws and the neces- 
sity for them. These reports are almost all founded upon medical inves- 
tigations, and will show conclusively that the injury to a girl or a woman 
in her sexual functions, the breaking down not only of her own health 
and the shortening of her own life and productive powers, but the injury 
to society in the form of a physically and often mentally degenerate off- 
spring, for whom society must afterwards care, resulting from such em- 
ployment, are dangers which the state in the exercise of its police powers 
should carefully guard against. 

In the report of the Bureau of Labor of the State of Massachusetts, 
of 1875, issued by Carroll D. Wright, the head of the department, the 
injurious effects of work in factories on females is strikingly illustrated. 

See Report, pages 67 to 112. 
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On page 81 of the report we find these words, in regard to the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics: 

"While, with exceptions, it may be fairly considered in the a^^rage as 
not an extremely laborious employment, either in this country or abroad, 
for the younger portion of the female operatives employed therein, in 
some of its processes in particular, there is a degree of toil disproportion- 
ate to the condition and capacity of those engaged, while the effects of 
the unremitting and monotonous character of most of the work, can but 
stand in a direct causative relation to the disturbances and depressions 
we have pointed out as especially deplorable. It will further be seen 
that in this branch of industry in particular the special influences that 
operate for the production and aggravation of pulmonary complaints, ex- 
ists to a degree that obtains in no other. Reviewing the unremitting 
and monotonous character of factory work, as productive of lessened 
vigor and vitality, Messrs. Bridges and Holmes (Report to British Board 
of Local Government, 1874) state that *Light though factory labor, in 
almost all its departments, unquestionably is, additional leisure of six 
hours per week would tend to increase the vitality and vigor of the 
women engaged in it.' We have already referred more than once to the 
unremitting and monotonous character of all labor at machines driven by 
steam. If the day's work of a house maid, or even a char woman, be 
closely looked at and compared with that of an ordinary mill hand in a 
card room or a spinning room, it will be seen that the former, though 
making greater muscular efforts than are ever exacted from the latter, 
is yet continually changing both her occupation and her posture, and has 
very frequent intervals of rest. Work at a machine has inevitably a 
tread-mill character about it. Each step may be easy, but it must be 
I)erformed at the exact moment under pain of consequences. In hand 
work and house work there is a certain freedom of doing or leaving un- 
done. Mill work must be done as if by clock-work." 

On page 99 of the report are given the replies of a number of physi- 
cians in regard to sewing machine labor in factories. The answer of one, 
which is as follows, is characteristic of them all: ''Quite a number of 
cases, in which pain and lameness in the back and thighs, dyspepsia, 
leuchorrhea, vaginitis, and menorraghia existed, I have attributed to 
their use." 

c These remarks will apply to all factories where foot power is used, 
and in this State such are in the vast majority. 

On page 83 attention is called to the injury to the nerves and health 
by the constant tension of factory work, the machine-like method of 
toil, and the accompanying tremendous strain on the female system. 
Especially does he note this in regard to piece workers (to which class 
the large majority of factory operators in this State belong), on account 
of the excitement and "spurring" incident to such employment, where, 
by the very fact that compensation is dependent upon the amount of 
work performed, great exertion is stimulated. 

The whole report is worthy of perusal, and shows, beyond a question, 
that the effect on the sexual functions of women of incessant labor in 
factories is extremely harmful. 

In the report of Messrs. Bridges and Holmes to the British Board of 
Local Goveriiment, in 1874, the opinions of numerous authorities are 
given. These all tend in same direction, and a reduction of the hours of 
labor of women is recommended. 

The latest report of the Royal Commission on Labor of England (see 
Report Royal Commission on Labor, 1893), after reviewing the whole 
subject, states that it will not recommend a universal eight hours labor 
day, but does recommend it in relation to wcmwn and children^ especially 
in employments peculiarly injurious to health, 

Dr. Edward Jarvis, in the fifth report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, in regard to the employment of female operatives, says: **In 
Massachusetts during the seven years, 1865 to 1871-72, 727 died in their 
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working period. In the fullness of health and completeness of life they 
would have had an opportunity of laboring for themselves, their families 
and the public, in all 3.666,350 years; but the total of their labors 
amounted only to 1,681,125 years, leaving a loss of 1,925,224, by their 
premature deaths. This was an average annual loss of 276,461 years of 
service and co-operation. Thus it appears that in Massachusetts, one of 
the most favored states in this country and of the world, those who die 
within seven years had contributed to the public support less than half— 
46.07 per cent. — of what is done in the best conditions of life." 

In the report on the change of hours and ages of employment of 
females in textile factories in England, in 1874, before referred to, it is 
said: *' Other deranged states of a still worse character are present; e. jr., 
leucorrhea and too frequent and profuse menstruation; cases also of dis- 
placement, flexions and versions of the uterus, arising from constant 
standing, and the increased heat of and confinement in the mill. " 

In the annual report of the Factory Inspectors of Pennsylvania of 1883, 
the Inspector says: "I strongly urge that all women be given the same 
advantage provided for minors." And this will be found to be the 
general verdict of all state inspectors. 

The fourth annual report of the Commissioner of Labor of the United 
States (1888) gives the result of an examination of the employment of 
women in factories in twenty-two of the largest cities of the country, 
covering a period of four years. It shows that the average age of com- 
mencing work in factories for women is fifteen years and four months; 
that out of a total of 17,427 taken 15,393 began work between the ages 
of 11 and 20, only 773 between 21 and 30, 101 between 31 and 40, and 
only 17j6 after the age of 40. This shows conclusively that the bulk, we 
might say practically all, of the work done by females in factories is done 
just at the ages when such work is most injurious to the female organs 
and female functions. The same report shows an alarming decrease in 
the health of the factory operators after four years of work, as measured 
at the beginning and end of the four years of the investigation. The 
reports on the city of Chicago give substantially the same results. 

See also Second Annual Report of Massachusetts Board of Health, 
where the death rate in cotton factories is shown to be alarmingly high. 

The injurious effect of such employments on woman as a mother and 
child-bearer are too well known to need further mention. 

These laws, for the protection of women in labor, are the result, of 
progress, as are those opening occupations to women. They are the 
remedies of civilization for abuses which have come down to us from 
barbarism. You liave not to go back a century to find the stage of 
society where women were treated as if there were no physical difference 
between them and men; where they worked side by side, in attempted 
equality, not only with men, but also with cattle, in the more laborious 
and even brutal occupations; and you can consult history for th^ physical, 
intellectual and moral results of this attempt to reverse a natural law. 

II. 

The law is not in contravention to the provision of the constitution 
of Q the State, which provides that no person "shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law, " nor to the provision of 
the Constitution of the United States to the same effect. !Nor does it 
deny to a^ny person the equal protection of the law. Due process of law 
and the equal protection of the laws is defined in the following cases: 

Kennard v. Louisiana, 92 U. S., 480. 

In re Ah Fong, 3 Sawyer, 144. 

Wurts V. Hoagland, 114 U. S., 606. 

It has been decided that there was no deprivation of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, in the following cases: 
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Kegulations requiring the examination of physicians and regulating 
their practice. 

Dent V. West Virginia, 129 U. S., 114. 
Icequiring the examination of locomotive engineers. 

Xa»hville & Chattanooga R. R. Co. v. Alabama, 128 U. S. (1888). 
Fixing the liability of railroads for injury to their employes. 

Mo. Pac. R. R. V. Mackay, 127 U. S., 205 (1887). 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. v. Herrick, 127 U. S. 210 (1887). 
R?(iuiring the fencing of railrpad tracks. 

Mo. Pac. R'y. Co. v. Humes, 115 U. S. 512 (1885). 

The statute of Illinois forbidding the assembling of citizens of the 
United States to drill or parade, except as therein provided, is not within 
the prohibition of the 14th amendment. 

Presser v. Illinois, 116 U. S. 252 (1885). 

This whole matter has been very thoroughly discussed in a recent de- 
cision handed down by the Supreme Court of» Michigan last February. 

In People v. Michael Bellet, 57 N. W. Rep. (Mich.) 1,094. An act pro- 
hibiting barbers from plying their vocation on Sunday was declared con- 
stitutional, and not objectionable in that it deprived persons of property 
without due process of law. The court says: 

"It is conceded that the State, in the exercise of its police powers, 
has the right to enact Sunday laws, and that it also has. the right to 
provide for the regulation and restriction of those engaged in an employ- 
ment, which in and of itself may prove harmful to the community, such 
as the liquor traflfic. But it is contended that the business of conduct- 
ing a barber shop is not of this class, and that it is in the nature of 
class legislation to prohibit this business, under more severe penalties 
than those provided for the conduct of other legitimate business on Sun- 
day. We do not deem the act in (luestion open to such objection. By 
class legislation we understand such legislation as denies rights to one 
which are accorded to others, or inflicts upon one individual a more 
severe penalty than is imix)sed upon another in like case offending. In 
Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, page 482, it is said: 'Laws public 
in their objects may, unless express constitutional provision forbids, be 
either general or local in tiieir application: they may embrace many sub- 
jects or one, and they may extend to all citizens, or be confined to par- 
ticular classes, as minors or married women, bankers or traders, and the 
like. * * * The legislature may also deem it desirable to prescribe 
peculiar rules for the several occupations and to establish distinctions in 
the rights, obligations, duties and capacities of citizens. The business 
of common carriers, for instance, or of bankers, may require special 
statutory regulations for the general benefit, and it may be matter of 
public policy to give laborers in one business a specific lien for their 
wages, when it would be impracticable or impolitic to do the same for 
persons engaged in some other employments. If the laws be otherwise 
unobjectionable, all that can be required in these cases is that they be 
general in their application to the class or locality to which they apply: 
and they are" then public in character, and of their propriety ana policy 
the legislature must judge.' In Liberman v. The State, 26 N. E. 464, an 
ordinance of the city prohibited the keeping open of any business house, 
bank, store, saloon or ottice, excepting telegraph offices, express offices, 
hotels, photograph galleries, railroad offices, telephone offices, restaurants, 
cigar stores, eating houses, ice cream parlors, drug stores, etc. It was 
contended that tlie ordinance was open to the objection that it did not 
operate ui)on all citizens alike; that the respondent was compelled to 
close his place of business on Sunday, while drug stores, tobacco houses, 
and others in competition in business, were not required to do so. But 
the court held the act valid. In the present case it may have been the 
judgment of the legislature that those engaged in the particular calling 

-6 F. I. 
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were more likely to offend against the law of the State providing? fctr 
Sunday closing than those engaged in other callings. If so, it became a 
(luestion of policy as to whether a more severe penalty should not be 
provided for engaging in that particular business on Sunday than that 
inflicted upon others who refuse to cease from their labors one day in 
seven.'' 

Richmond, Fredericlcsburg & Potomac R. R. Co. v. CMtv of 
Richmond, 9(5 U. S. 521 (1877). 

''Right of a city to prohibit the use of engines on streets.'' In thi> 
case the court lays down the principle in these words: ''All property 
within the city is subject to the legitimate control of the government 
unless protected by 'contract rights' which is not the case here. ApprcK 
priate regulation of the use of property is not 'taking' property within 
the meaning of the constitutional prohibition.'' 

In Barber v. Connelly, 113 IT. S., 27 (1884). Soon Ilingo v. Crowley. IVi 
U. S. 703 (1884). Dent vs. West Virginia, 129 U. S., 114 (1888). 

"An ordinance prohibiting the hours when laundries shall be closed 
and prohibiting work therein on Sunday, is a police regulation wholly 
within the power of State legislation and the Federal tribunals cannot 
supervise such regulations. They do not deprive persons of proi)erty 
without due process of law, nor deny them the equal protection of the 
law." 

In the case of Powell v. Pennsylvania, 127 U. S., 678 (1887), tlie court 
held that: "The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution was not de- 
signed to interfere with the exercise of the police power by the State 
for the protection of health, the prevention of fraud and the preserva- 
tion of the public morals." The statute of Pennsylvania of May 21, ISSo: 
"For the protection of the public health and to prevent adulteration of 
dairy products and fraud in the sale thereof," which absolutely prohibited 
the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine or any such articles, neither 
denies to i)ersons within the jurisdiction of the State the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, nor deprives persons of their property without that 
compensation required by law; and is not repugnant in these respects to 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Powell V. Pennsylvania, 127 U. S., 678 (1887). 

In the case of Butchers' Union Slaughter House Co., &c., v.. Crescent 
Live Stock Co., Ill U. S., 746, at 757, (1883), the court held that "the 
power of a State Legislature to make a contract of such a character 
that, under the provisions of the Constitution, it cannot be modified or 
abrogated, does not extend to subjects affecting public health or public 
morals, so as to limit the future exercise of legislative power on those 
subjects, to the prejudice of the general ^welfare." 

At page 757, the court says: "The common business and calling of 
life, the ordinary trades and pursuits which are innocuous in themselves 
and have been followed in all communities from time immemorial, must, 
therefore, be free in this country to all alike upon the same conditions. 
The right to pursue them, without let or hindrance, except that which i< 
applied to all persons of the same aqe^ sex and condition^ is a distinguishing 
pnvilege of citizens of the United States, and an essential element of that 
freedom which they claim as their birthright." 

In the case of Barbier v. Connelly, 113 U. S., 27, at 30, after saying 
that in error, to a State Court, this court cannot pass upon the question 
of conformity of a municipal ordinance with the requirements of the 
Constitution of the State, the court holds valid the ordinance of the City 
of Francisco, declaring: "That no person owning or employed in a pub- 
lic laundry or a public wash-house, within the prescribed limits, shall 
wash or iron clothes between the hours of 10 in the evening and 6 o'clock 
in the morning, or upon any portion of Sunday," and imposes a penalty 
for carrying on the business outside of the hours prescribed, of not less 
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than $5, or more than $50 line, or imprisonment not more than one 
month, or both. Mr. Justice Field, who delivered the unanimous opinion 
of the court, says, at pag-e 30: 

"The prohibition against labor on Sunday is not involved. The pro- 
vision is chiefly a police regulation within the competency of any muni- 
cipality, possessed of the ordinary powers belonging to such bodies. And 
it would be an extraordinary usurpation of the authority of a munici- 
pality, if a Federal tribunal should undertake to supervise such regula- 
tions. * * * Any correction of their action in such matters can 
come only from State legislation or State tribunals. There is no invidi- 
ous discrimination against anyone within the prescribed limits by such 
regulations. There is none in the regulation under construction. * * 
* * It is not legislation discriminating against anyone. All persons 
engaged in the same busiiiess with it are treated alilce; are subject to the 
same restrictions and are entitled to the same privileges under similar 
conditions." 

The first section of the fourteenth amendment is explained at page 
31, where the court says: 

'*But neither the amendment— broad and comprehensive as it is — nor 
any other amendment, was designed to interfere with the power of the 
State, sometimes termed its police power, to prescribe regulations to 
promote the health, peace, morals, education and good order of the peo- 
ple, and to legislate so as to increase the industries of the State, de- 
velope its resources and add to its wealth and prosperity." 

At page 32 the court further say: 

In the execution of admitted powers unnecessary proceedings are often 
required which are cumbersome, dilatory and expensive, yet if no dis- 
criminating against any one be made and no substantial right be im- 
paired by them, they are not obnoxious to any constitutional objection. 
The inconveniences arising in the administration of the laws from this 
cause are matters entirely for the consideration of the State. They can 
be remedied only by the State. * * * This is a matter for the 
determination of the municipality in the execution of its police powers 
and not a violation of any substantial right of the individual." 

In Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 U. S., 703, the decision in Barbier v. 
Connelly, Ibid., 27, is reviewed and affirmed by Mr. Justice Field, who 
wrote the opinion in both these cases. The defendant in Soon Hing v. 
Crowley was arrested for violating the ordinance mentioned in the case 
of Barbier v. Connelly, supra, and a divided court refused to issue a 
writ of habeas corpus. The complaint was that the defendant had 
washed and ironed clothes in a public laundry within the prescribed 
limits, between the hours of 10 in the evening and 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, thereby violating the provisions of section 4 of the said ordinance. 
The prohibition against labor on Sunday was not involved. 

After considering and deciding the first, second, third and fifth points 
In accordance with the opinion of the court in the case of Barbier v. 
Connelly, the court, in considering the folirth point, ''cwj to whether said 
section is void on tJie ground that it deprives a man of the right to labor. ''^ says 
at page 709: 

"There is no force in the objection that an unwarrantable discrimina- 
tion is made against persons engaged in the laundry business because 
persons in other kinds of business are not required to cease from their 
labor during the same hours at night. There may be no risk attending 
the business of others, certainly not so great as where fires are constantly 
required to carry them on. The specific requlations for one kind of business, 
which may be necessary for the protection of the public^ can never be the just 
ground of complaint because like restrictions are not imposed upon other 
business of a different kind. The discriminations which are open to 
objection are those where persons engaged in the same business are sub- 
jected to different privileges under the same conditions. It is only then 
that the discrimination can be said to impair that eciual right which 
all can claim to the enforcement of the laws." ' 
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"The object i(Hi that tlio fourtli section is void on the ground that it 
deprives a man of the right to worii at all times is equally without 
force. However broa(J tlie right of every one to follow such calling, and 
employ his time as he may judge most conducive to his Interests, i- 
must be exercised subject to such general rules as are adopted by societ} 
for the common welfare. All sorts of restrictions are imposed uxK>n tlu- 
actions of men, notwithstanding the liberty which is guaranteed to 
each. It is liberty regulated by just and impartial laws. Parties, for 
exami)le. are free to make any contracts they choose for a lawful pur- 
])ose, but society says what contracts shall be in wTiting. and what may 
be verbally made, and on what days they may be executed, and how lonjr 
they may be enforced if their terms are not complied with. So, too. 
with the hours of labor. On few subjects has there been more legisla- 
lation. How many hours shall constitute a day's work in tlie absence of 
contract: at what time shops in our cities shall close at night, are con- 
stant subjects of legislation. Laws setting aside Sunday as a day of rest 
are upheld, not from any right of the government to legislate for the 
promotion of religious observances, but from its right to protect all i>er- 
sons from the physical and moral debasement which comes from un- 
interrupted labor. Such laws have always been deemed beneticent and 
merciful laws, especially to the poor and dependentr to the laborers in 
our factories and workshops and in the heated rooms of our cities, and 
their validity has been sustained by the highest courts of the States." 

The court further held, at page 709, that "it is not discriminating 
legislation in any invidious sense that branches of the same businevss. 
from which danger is apprehended, are prohibited during certain hours 
of the night, whilst other branches involving no such danger are per- 
mitted." 

See also 

Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, 745 supra. 

Parker and Worthington, Public Health and Safety, Sec 2(iO. 

supra. 

(\)mmonwealth v. Hamilton Mnfg. Co., 120 ^lass., 385, supra. 

Ex Parte C. F. Kuback, 85 Cal., 274, supra. 

The section (Section 5] of the law in (luestion in this case regulates 
employment in factories and workshoi)s, and provides that women shall 
not be employed in factories for more than 8 hours in a day. It applies 
to all factories and workshops. All persons engaged in the same business 
are treated alike. It will be seen by the foregoing citations and authori- 
ties that such a law does not deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law: does not discriminate against any- 
body and does not deny to any person the equal protection of the law. 
We'do not know of any important case which holds the contrary. 

That it is within the power of the legislature to limit the hours of 
labor of women in factories — that it is within the police power of the 
state — is established, as a matter of law, by the courts in the cases cited 
on pages 75-80 of this argument. And, although we have shown that 
such labor is particularly prejudicial to health, and therefore pjarticularly 
subject to the restraining influence of the state under its police power, 
it has not been necessary for us to do so. 

The question whether or not the particular employment regulated by 
the law is unliealthful or dangerous will not be inquired into by the 
courts: the law being, upon its face, an exercise of the police power, the ex- 
clusive right to determine whether it is an employment which needs 
regulating must be left with the legislature. 

Cooley in his w^ork on Constitutional Limitations, page 482, says: 
"Laws public in their object may, unless express constitutional provisfon 
forbids, be either general or local in their application, they may embrace 
many subjects, or one, and they may extend to all citizens, or be 
confined to particular classes, as minors or married women, banker or 
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traders, and the like * * * . The legislature may also deem it de- 
sirable to prescribe peculiar rnles for the several occupations and to 
establish distinctions in the rights, obligations, duties and capacities of 
citizens. The business of common carriers, for instance, or of bankers, 
may require special statutory regulations for the general benefit, and 
it may be matter of public ' policy to give laborers in one business a 
special lien for their wages, when it would be impractical or impolitic 
to do the same for persons engaged in other employments. If the laws 
be otherwise unobjectionable, all that can be required in these cases is, 
that they be general in their application to the class or locality to which 
they apply; and they are then public in character and of propriety and 
policy the legislature must judge." 

In Munn v. The People, G9 111., 93, the Circuit court in speaking of 
the law regulating warehouses in this state said: 

•'The power to legislate on all subjects affecting the great interests of 
a whole community, must be conceded to exist, and it will exist until 
civil government shall be resolved into its original elements. We have 
nothing to do with the policy of this enactment. That was a question 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the general assembly, which, under 
no circumstances, has the judicial department a right to question or 
arraign." 

In People v. Ewer, 19 X. Y. S., 933, was a prosecution for exhibiting 
'■ a female child as a dancer contrary to the statute. The court said: 
jf - ''But says counsel, the legislature cannot go further, and take from the 
''' parent the right to employ a child in a lawful occupation, not indecent 
"' or immoral, and not dangerous or injurious to the life, limb, health or 
morals of the child; and while the nightly exhibition of very young girls 
as dancers in public theaters, concert hails, and dance houses, may, in 
many cases, be injurious to their health or morals, nevertheless in this 
particular case, the nightly exhibition by the defendant of her little girl 
,v as a dancer, in a separate piece, performed in a respectable theatre, 
could not injure the health or morals of the child; and therefore the 
. above cited provision^ of the penal code, which forbid the mother to 
permit such exhibitions are unconstitutional. * * * But assuming 
that in this present case, and in some other cases, young girls may be 
exhibited as dancers without injury to their health or morals, that fact 
does not tend to establish that the act in question is unconstitutional. 
The legislature is vested with entire police power possessed by the peo- 
ple of this state, and in having determined that it is for the best inter- 
est of the state and of young girls that they should not be exhibited as 
dancers before they reach the age of fourteen years its decision is final, 
and is not subject to review by the courts upon the ground that the law 
infringes upon the rights of parents in some particular cases.'* 

See also: 

- ^ People V. Bellet, 57 X. W. Rep. (Mich.), 1,094. 

Commonwealth v. Hamilton Mnfg. Co., 120 Mass., 385. 
Frorer v. People, 141 111., 171. 
Braceville Coal Company v. People, 147 111., 66. 
Millett V. People, 117 111., 294. 

It would be impracticable to admit proof in such cases that the par- 
ticular occupation did not need regulating, or that the defendant was 
carrying on his business in such manner as to render it nearly or wholly 
innocuous: and to leave this an open question would effectually destroy 
the foundation of the police power of the government. Most vendors of 
liquors, or opiates, or poisons, or managers of mines, or steam engines, 
or elevators in buildings, or other employments which are liable to be 
dang-erous or unhealthful. would assert that it was safe in the particular 
case, or that it did not need regulation; and if this were permitted, the 
enforcement of a general police regulation by a state or city would be 
practically impossible. The question is left to the legislative body. We 
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have not been able to find a case where the court has permitted this 
question to be inquired into in the trial of an alleged violation of such 
regulations. 

In the case at bar the law is unquestionably an exercise of the i)olice 
power. The first, second and third sections of the. law provide for keep- 
ing workshops in a cleanly state, and provide for inspection to ascertain 
whether they are in a cleanly condition, free from vermin and infectious 
and contagious matter; and provide for the Board of Health to act in 
cases where the shops are found to be in an unhealthful condition. The 
other sections are in the same line, regulating the employment of chil- 
dren and of women in factories and workshops, and providing for the re- 
ix)rts of the results of inspections and investigations and abuses, in all 
these places, and recommendations in regard to the same. In fact the 
whole scope of the act is plainly within the police power. 

A law under this branch of the legislative power is not obnoxious to 
the objection that it does not regulate all occupations which are dan- 
gerous, or which need regulation. It is palpably impossible to apply such 
rule to laws of this nature. They are regulations, demanded by consid- 
erations of public policy. This kind of legislation, whether by state leg- 
islatures or city councils, must be progressive; it cannot cover the ground 
in one act; it must furnish the remedy as the need appears, or the pub- 
lic necessities demand. And the law, in any event, only requires that 
the regulation should apply to the particular class which Is affected in 
the same manner, as has been held by this court in cases hereinafter 
cited. 

The counsel for the plaintiff in error seem to think that the decisions 
of this court in Frorer et al. v. The People. 141 111. 171 (''Truck Store" 
case), Millett v. People, 117 111. 294, Ramsey v. People, 142 111. 380. and 
Praceville Coal Co. v. The People, 147 IlL 116 ("Weekly Wages'' case), 
establish a different rule in this 'State from the one established by the 
authorities cited by us. It seems to us, on the contrary, that, in so far 
as those decisions touch the questions involved in the case at bar, they 
are directly in line with the authorities we have cited. All of those 
cases — as well as the authorities cited by the court in the opinions--were 
cases where the court declared acts unconstitutional, which prohibited 
certain specified parties from doing things which were in no v?ay con- 
nected with the regulation or operation of their btisiness: and where 
they permitted the same things to be done by other parties who were 
situated toward them in exactly the same way as the prohibited parties. 
In Frorer v. The People, the law prohibited miners and manufacturers 
from keeping a truck store for the sale of supplies to their employes; 
and the court held that this was in no way a regulation of the process 
of mining or manufacturing, was entirely independent of the carrying on 
of the business, and that there was nothing in the keeping of such a trucli 
store which could affect the employers or employes of miners and manu- . 
facturers differently from the employers or enjiployes of house builders, 
or transportation companies, who were not prohibited; and for these rea- 
sons, substantially, the law was held to take away, by special legislation, 
property— right to acquire property— and was unconstitutional. The court 
says in the decision, page 179: 

"In all that relates to mining and manufacturing wherein they differ 
from other branches of industry, we recognize the supremacy of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to determine whether any, and, if any, what, statutes shall 
be enacted for their welfare and that of operatives therein, and neces- 
sarily affecting them alone. But keeping stores and groceries, or supplies 
of tools, clothing and food, by whatever name, to sell to laborers in mines 
and manufactories is entirely independent of mining and manufacturing, 
and has no tendency in any possible way to affect the mechanical pro- 
cess of mining and manufacturing. The prohibition of the statute oper- 
ates not directly upon the business of mining and manufacturing, but 
upon the individual, because of his participation in the business. It ij* 
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not imposed for the purpose of rendering mining and manufacturing less perilous 
<>)• laborious^ nor to restnct or regulate the duties of employer and employe in re- 
iijjects peculiar to those indttstnes.^- 

In the case at bar the law regulates the employment in the operation 
of the business itself; and it applies to all factories; nobody is omitted 
who is situated in the same way toward the prohibited thing- as the pro- 
hibited parties are. There could be no employ^ who would be injured in 
the same way, or to the same extent, by working more than eight hours 
in a day in any other business; neither would the injury to the public 
be the same. There might be injury in overworking in other occupa- 
tions, but it could not be the same, either/ in kind or degree. 

Again the court says, page 181: 

"It is not doubted that laws may be enacted properly, and without in- 
fringing this section of the constitution, which, by reason of peculiar 
circumstances, may affect some persons or classes of persons only, who 
were not before affected by such restrictions; but in such instances the 
I'ircumstances must be so exceptional as to leave no others affected pre- 
cisely the same way upon whom a general law could have effect." 

Again, on page 185: 

••So, under what is denominated the 'police power,' laws may be con- 
stitutionally enacted imposing new burdens on persons and property 
where, in the opinion of the General Assembly, the public welfare de- 
mands it." * * * 

"In general, all laws whereby one person is prohibited from so using 
his liberty or property as to injure or endanger the liberty or property 
of another." 

This case certainly seems to us an authority for the rule we are con- 
tending for. 

In Braceville Coal^^o. v. The People, the law required weekly payment 
of wages by certain specified corporations. It was held that no reason 
could be found that would require weekly payments by the corporations 
specified in the law that would not require the same payments by other 
corporations not covered by the law: therefore the law must be declared 
unconstitutional undar the decision in Frorer v. The Pejple. The only 
other point considered in the case was that the law in question there, 
applying only to corporations, was obnoxious to the clause in the consti- 
tiition with reference to creating and amending the charters of corpora- 
tions. In this case, as in Frorer v. The People, the court say that the 
right of every man to pursue his avocation is subject "to the restraint 
necessary to secure the common welfare;" and that laws distinguishing 
iij^ainst special classes are valid when based upon distinctions or reasons 
not applicable to those parties not included in its provisions. The same 
principle is applied in Millett v. The People, 117 111. 294, and in Ramsey 
V. The People, 142 111. 380; as in Frorer v. The People, and the Brace- 
ville Coal Co. V. The People. As in all these cases, the decisions are 
largely based upon quotations from Judge Cooley's "Constitutional Lim- 
itations," and as Judge Cooley says on page 745 of his "Constitutional 
Limitations" (already quoted herein), that "some employments for exam- 
ple may be admissible for males and improper for females, and regula- 
tions recognizing the impropriety and forbidding women to engage in 
them would be open to no reasonable objection" — it can hardly be possi- 
ble that either Judge Cooley or the decisions of this court in those cases, 
are intended to be in conflict with our position in this argument. In- 
deed, Judge Cooley lays down the very rule we contend for himself. See 
this brief page 75. Again, this court in Frorer v. The People quote 
largely from the opinion of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in Com- 
inonwealth v. Perry, 139 Mass. 198, in support of the pDsition that laws 
like those in the Frorer case and the Braceville case are invalid; but the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in Commonwealth v. Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Co., 120 Mass. 385 (herinbafore quoted), also holds that a law 
like the one in question in the case at bar is valid, and will be enforced. 
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III. 

Title. 

The law is not in contravention to the provision of the constitution 
which requires that "no act hereafter passed shall embrace more than 
one subject, and that shall be expressed in the title, but if any subject 
shall be embraced in an act, which shall not be expressed in the title. 
such act shall be void only as to so much thereof as shall not be so ex- 
pressed." 

The act is entitled "An act to regulate the manufacture of clothing, 
wealing apparel and other articles." Counsel for appellants contend that 
the clause forbidding the employment of females for more than eight 
hours is not germane to the subject of the act as thus expressed. 

In O'Leary y. County of Cook, 28 111., 534, 538, where the bill was en- 
titled, "An Act to encorporate the Northwestern University, " and a 
clause in it forbade the sale of intoxicating liquors within four miles of 
the university. The bill was held constitutional, the court, by Caton. 
C. J., said: 

"The object of the charter was to create an institution for the educa- 
tion of young men and it was competent for the legislature to embrace 
within it everything which was designed to facilitate that object. 
Every provision which was intended to promote the well being of the 
institution or its students, was within the proper subject-matter of that law\ 
We cannot doubt that such was the single design of this law. Its purpose 
was to keep far away from the members of the institution the tempta- 
tion to intemperance and its attendant vices. Although this provision 
might incidentally tend to protect others residing in the vicinity from 
the corruption and demoralizing influences of the grog-shop, yet that 
was not the object of the law, but its sole purpose was to protect the 
students and faculty from such influence. It was designed for the 
benefit and well being of the institution, and this is the touchstone Df 
the constitutionality of the enactment. " 

In Larned v. Tiernan, 110 111., 173, 176, the bill was entitled, "An Act 
to revise the law in relation to criminal jurisprudence. " The act pro- 
vided for penalties, etc., for gambling and also provided that any person 
who lost money by gambling could sue and recover the same in an action 
of debt, etc. 

The court says: 

"It is said that this section gives a civil right and a civil remedy » 
which is another subject than that of crimes and their punishment, and 
so not expressed in a title relating to criminal jurisprudence; that there 
can not be, in such an act, a combination of criminal and civil pro- 
visions without making two subjects, and so rendering the act obnoxious 
to the constitutional inhibition in question. But wherefore not? There 
is no authority cited in support of the proposition, and it rests upon 
assertion attempted to be supported upon the idea of there being a 
difference between criminal and civil proceedings, and between what is 
punishment and a private recovery for a private benefit. But there is a 
broader view than that, which is taken by the courts, of this constitu- 
tional requirement. It being a not uncommon one, it has been the sub- 
ject of frequent adjudication and has ever received a liberal construction. 
The decisions concur in laying down, substantially, the rule that in con- 
sistency with that provision, there may be included in an act any means 
which are reasonably adapted to secure the object indicated by the title. ' 
(See the numerous cases cited.) "The only legitimate inquiry here* then, 
under the adjudications upon this subject, is, as we conceive, what is 
the provision of this section of the statute in its effect? That if its 
tendency in effect, be the discouragement and suppression of gambling, 
then it is germane to the general object of the act — not an independent 
subject— and it is sufficiently expressed in the title of the act. " 
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In ex parte Liddell, 29 P. U., 251 (93 Cal., 633), the bill was entitled, 
"An Act to establish a state reform school for juvenile offenders and to 
make an appropriation therefor.'' 

Sec. 16 provided for the committal to such school of "Any boy or girl, 
between the ages of ten and sixteen, who had been convicted of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment in the county jail or penitentiary. '^ 

This was held constitutional and not in violation of the constitutional 
provision that: "Every act shall embrace one subject, which subject 
shall be expressed in its title. " 

See State v. Kingsley, 18 S. W. {Mo. Sup.), 994. 

In State v. Hanub (Ala.), 10 So., 752, the bill was entitled, "An Act to 
regulate the taking and planting of oysters in the waters of the state. '* 

A provision made it unlawful to ship beyond the state any oyster 
taken in the waters of the state while it was in shell. 

This was held coustitutional. 

In Phillip Cole v. John Hall, 103 111., 30, the bill was entitled, "An 
Act to indemnify the owners of sheep in cases of damage committed by 
dogs.'' 

In this bill there was a provision imposing a license fee on all dogs 
to whomsoever belonging, the funds thus raised to be used to reimburse 
parties who had suffered damage to their sheep by dogs. 

The imposing of this license was held sufficiently germane to the sub- 
ject expressed in the title of the bill as to be fairly embraced in it, and 
therefore constitutional. 

In Johnson V. People, 83 111., 431, the' bill was entitled, "A bill for an 
act to revise the law in relation to license." 

There was a provision in the bill imposing restrictions on the sale of 
liquor to minors. This was held germane to the subject of the bill, 
sufficiently expressed in the title and constitutional. 

A statute which by its title is merely for the incorporation of a rail- 
way company may properly embrace provisions authorizing municipal 
subscription in aid of construction; such a provision is germane in the 
matter of the charter. 

Schuyler County Supervisors v. 11. R. Co., 25 111., 181. 

Abington v. Cabeen, 106 111., 200. 

Yirden v. Allen, 107 111., 505. 

In Sun Mut. Ins. Co. v. Mayor, etc., 8 N. Y., 239, it is said, the object 
of constitutional provision is, "That neither the members of the legisla- 
ture nor the people should be mislead by the title. " 

"The intent of the provision of the legislature was to prevent the 
union in the same act of incongruous matters and of objects having no 
connection nor relation. And with this it was designed to prevent sur- 
prise .in legislation by having matters of one nature embraced in a bill 
whose title expressed another. '' 

In Prescott v. City of Chicago, 60 111., 121, the act was entitled "An 
Act to amend the charter of the city of Chicago, to create a" board of 
park commissioners, and to authorize the levy of a tax in West Chicago, 
and for other purposes. " 

The provisions of the act extended the city limits and created parks, 
etc. 

It was held constitutional, covered by the words. "An act to amend 
the city charter of Chicago." 

In Reg V. Payne, L. R. i. C. C. 27, the act made it a penal offense to 
convey to a prisoner in order to facilitate his escape, "any mask, dress 
or disguise, or any letter, or any other article or thing." 

This was held to include a bar. 
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In Kurtz v. People, 33 Mich. 279, the rule is laid down as follows: 

•'The constitutional provision is a very wise and wholesome provision 
intended to prevent legislators from being entrapped into a careless pass- 
age of bills on matters foreign to the ostensible purpose of the statute 
as entitled, but it is not designed to require the body of the bill to be 
a mere repetition of the title. Neither is it intended to prevent includ- 
ing in the bill such means as are reasonably adapted to secure the objects 
indicated by the title." 

The principle as laid down in the foregoing cases seems to us to fully 
<*over tlie case at bar. We can form no conception- of the operation of 
manufacturing disassociated from the labor involved. Manufacture is 
labor. Regulating the hours of labor in the factory is regulating manu- 
facture. 

SPECIFIC ENUMERATION. 

In answer to the contention that there are specific enumerations both 
in the title and in the body of the act of manufactured articles followed 
by general words, and that these general words must refer to articles of 
the same class as those enumerated, and therefore do not apply to articles 
such as candy, etc. 

The specific enumerations in the body of the act only occur in connec- 
tion with provisions for inspection, etc., for sanitary purposes, which are 
in Sections 1, 2 and 7. 

Wherever the question of child labor or employment of females is 
treated of, the words *'any manufacturing establishment" and like gen- 
eral words are used, there being no enumeration whatsoever; the case at 
bar. and all the cases brought under the Factory act, raise only the 
question of the employment of females for more than eight hours in a 
day, and the only section of the law which prohibits such employment 
is Section 5. There is no specific enumeration in such section. The 
body of the act therefore unquestionably maices the eight hours question 
api)ly to all factories of whatsoever nature. The intention of the legis- 
lature is to be derived from the wording of the whole act, not from the 
title alone. The only contention, therefore, that can be raised is that 
in the title of the act itself there is an enumeration of specific articles 
followed by the general terms -'and other articles,'' and that, therefore, 
on this ground, the law cannot be made to apply to other articles be- 
longing to a class dififerent than that of the articles enumerated. 

1. 

The answer to this contention is that the title of an act is for the in- 
formation of the public and of the legislature and that alone: that the 
constitutional provision requiring that no act shall embrace more than 
one subject and that shall be embraced in the title, was designed to pre- 
vent the insertion into acts of provisions having no connection there- 
with, and thus deceiving th6 public and sleepy legislators. All that was 
designed was that the act should be referred to in the title in such way 
as to put the public and the legislators upon inqfuiry. 

Sutherland, in his work on Statutory Construction, at Section 88, says: 

•'The title must state the subject of the act for the purpose of informa- 
tion to -members of the legislature and public while the bill is going through 
the forms of enactment. It is not required that the title should be exact 
<ind precise. It is sufficient if the language used in the title, on a fair 
<'(mstruction^ indicates the purpose of the legislature to legislate according 
to the constitutional provision, so that, making every reasonable intend- 
ment in favor of the act, it may be said that the subject or object of 
the law is expressed in the title. As said by the Supreme Court of Illi- 
jiois, the constitution does not require that the subject of the bill shall 
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be specifically and exactly expressed in the title, which calls attention 
to the subject of the bill, although in general terms, is all that is re- 
quired." 

When the subject is stated in the title the constitution is so far com- 
plied with that no criticism of the mode of statement will affect the 
validity of the act. The statute is valid in such a case: the degrees of 
particularity in expressing the subject in the title is left to the discre- 
tion of the legislature. 

^o particular form has been prescribed in the constitution for express- 
ing the subject or purpose of a statute in its title. It need not index 
the details of the act, nor give a synopsis of the means by which the 
object of the statute is to be effectuated by the provisions in the body 
of the act. 

Johnson v. People, 83 111. 436. 

It will be seen from these authorities that the rule as to specific 
enumeration does not apply to titles. 

There is a wide difference between the provisions in the body of an 
act and those in the title. The purpose of the title is to guide, to indi- 
cate, not to lay down. It can be referred to to aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the act, but the provisions of the act itself govern. The rules 
applicable to the construction of the body of a statute can in no sense 
be held applicable to the title, the mere sign ijost, and we have not been 
able to find any authorities where they have been so applied. 

2 

But even if the same rules of construction should be held applicable to 
the title as to the body of an act, yet the specific words exhaust a 
whole genus, the general words must refer to a genus beyond. 

Foster re. Blount, 18 Alabama 687. 

An act made it an offense for county judges and clerks of county courts 
to receive any other or greater fees (than certain in the act prescribed) 
from any guardian, executor, administrator or other person, the court, 
while recognizing the rule for limiting general words to persons and 
things ejiusdem generis, said: 

••This is but a rule of construction by which courts are to ascertain 
the intention of the legislature, and when that is apparent we are bound 
by it, and can no more disregard the intention of a penal statute than 
any other. 

•'The court held that the true meaning of the act was to punish as an 
offense the taking of greater than the.- prescribed fees from any person, 
whether in matters relating to the administration of estates or other 
matters." 

See Sutherland on Stat. Con., Sec. 280. 

Sutherland, in his work on Statutory Construction, Section 278, says: 

•'But where the result of thus restricting the general words would be 
that they would have no effect at all, they must be extended to things 
superior in quality to those enumerated. This naturally proceeds from 
the rule of construction to give effect to all the words of a statute if 
possible, so that none will be void, superfluous or redundant. Thus the 
statute of Marlebridge, 52 Henry III., chapter 19, refers to courts baron 
or other courts, and it was held that these words extend to the Courts 
of Record at Westminster, though the act begins with inferior courts; 
tor otherwise these general words would be void; for it cannot, according 
to the general rule, extend to inferior courts, for none be inferior or 
lower than those that be particularly named.' For the same 
reason the restrictions of general words to things ejiisdem generis must 
not be carried to such an excess as to dei3rive them of all meaning. The 
enumeration of particular things is sometimes so complete and exhaus- 
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tiTe as to leave nothing which can bo called ejusdem generui. If the par- 
ticular words exhaust a whole genus, the general words must refer tv 
some larger genus. When a statute of limitation, enumerated certain 
periods for bringing actions for inferior estates and following the enum- 
eration were these words, 'or other action for any lands, tenements or 
hereditaments, or a lease for a term of years,' and under the general words 
it was sought to bring action for a higher estate, it was recognized that, 
as a general rule, a statute which treats of things or persons of an in- 
ferior degree cannot by any general words be extended to those of a 
superior degree: yet when all those of inferior degree are embraced by 
the express words used, and there are still general words, they must be 
applied to things of a higher degree than those enumerated, for other- 
wise there would be nothing for the general words to operate on. There- 
fore, these general words were held to include a real action, citing Ellis 
V. Murray, d28 Miss., 129." 

See also: 

Chapman v. Woodruff, 34 Ga., 98. 

In the case at bar the words "clothing, wearing apparel," in the title 
exhaust the genus, there are no other manufactures in the same class; 
the general words must therefore apply to something beyond, and cover 
all other manufactures. 

IV. 

ff 

PRESUMPTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

The presumption is in favor of the constitutionality of a statute. 

In re Walsh, 17 111., 161. 

Bunn V. People, 45 111., 397. 

A statute can be declared void as in violation of the constitution only 
where the violation is clear and plain. 

Lane v. Dorman, 3 Scam., 238. 

Wulff V. Aldrich. 124 111., 591. 

The courts will not declare a statute unconstitutional unless it is clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that the legislature has transcended its consti- 
tutional power. 

Bureau County Supervisors v. R. R. Co., 44 111., 229. 

Hawthorn v. People, 109 111., 302. 

Where it is doubtful whether a statute is in violation of the consti- 
tution, the doubt must be solved in favor of its validity. 

People V. Morgan, 90 111., 558. 

People V. Hazelwood, 116 111., 319. 

If the court should hold that the act could only refer to articles of 
the class of clothing and wearing apparel, then of course under the rule 
requiring a construction in accordance if possible with constitutionality, 
Section 5 would be so construed as to refer only to this class. The 
other provisions of the law requiring sanitary inspection and forbidding 
the employment of children under the age of fourteen years, etc., the 
constitutionality of which are not (luestioned here, are in any event in- 
dependent and able to stand alone, and under the words of the constitu- 
tional provision itself and the cases of Nelson V. People, 33 111., 390: 
Quincy v. Bull, 106 111., 337; Hinze v. People, 92 111., 406: and People v. 
Hazlewood, 116 111., 319 would remain unaffected by any decision rendered 
in this case. 

Even if the section of the factory law in question in this case should 
be held to apply only to factories for the manufacture of clothing or 
wearing aoparel, still the cases which involve the violation of that sec- 
tion by the employment of females for more than eight hours in fac- 
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tories for the manufacture of clothing or wearing apparel, such as ladies' 
waists and boots and shoes, should be sustained, and the section held to 
cover such cases. 

As for the necessity of discriminating against the factories for the 
manufacture of clothing and wearing apparel the legislature, as shown 
by the authorities cited on page 74 of this brief, was the sole judge. 
Further than that there is the right to discriminate against these man- 
ufactures under the police power, because they could not be affected in 
the same way by the act prohibited as other manufactures which are 
not included within the law; as held by this court in Frorer v. People 
and Braceville Coal Company v. People, supra, and by other authorities 
hereinbefore cited. 



FACTS. 

There was cross-examination by counsel for plaintiff in error of the 
employe, in some of the cases, to bring out answers that she was not 
forced to work over-time, and that they worked because they wanted 
the wages to support themselves and families, etc. They also drew out 
answers as to the condition of the particular factories. All this testi- 
mony was, in our view, incompetent; and when admitted can properly 
have no bearing on any question in the case. . On re-direct examination 
some of these witnesses testified that they had nothing to do with 
fixing the hours of labor; that they were fixed by the employers with- 
out any consultation with the employes; and they understood that they 
would be discharged if they refused to comply. This, in the very nature 
of the case, is probably true in all these cases. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the supposed "willingness" of the girls to work cuts a very 
attenuated figure in any asi)ect. 

And again it should be remembered that these girls are subpoenaed to 
testify against their employers, who are facing them at the trial; that 
tliey are losing a day's work every time they are subpoenaed: and that 
they are testifying all the time with the consciousness that when they 
return to the factory they may be told that their further services are 
not required. We are glad to be able to say, however, that in many of 
these cases these witnesses have bravely and successfully passed even 
this cruel test. 

This kind of testimony does not help the violators of this law, even in 
a sentimental sense, which seems to be the sense in which they expect 
to use it. In most cases of sanitary regulation, under the police power, 
those engaged in violation of the regulation are willing to do so, on ac- 
count of the apparent and immediate gain, either of money or of un- 
wholesome indulgence. The man to whom intoxicating liquor is sold 
wants it, so the opium eater wants his dose, and young children, whose 
parents are greedy for their earnings, are willing to work beyond their 
strength, until they cripple themselves for life. Women, driven by want 
to desperation, insisted upon working in the English mines under un- 
wholesome, immoral, revolting conditions, until overwhelming public 
sentiment forced legislation prohibiting such employment. This very 
fact, that violators of this law tempt women to work beyond their 
strengtli by ajjpealing to their necessities, is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the law. 

Ashton Cross said in behalf of the government in the i^ritish Parlia- 
ment in 1874 when the bill was passed reducing the hours of women in 
factories to nine, that "It may be that women wish to work as at 
present, but in the long run they will be benefited by shorter hours, 
and in eight or ten years from now they will be better fitted for work. " 

Parliamentary debates March 5 to May 8, 1874, page 1795. 

Again, even if the employes were willing to sacrifice themselves, there 
is a public injury which such laws also prevent. It is against public 
policy that the health of citizens should be impaired by unwholesome 
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employment, and one of the most far reaching results, of tliis natiin\ is 
the injury to their children from the overwork of married women in 
factories, which has been alluded to elsewhere in this argument. 

Again, as a matter of fact, the law does not deprive women of an o])- 
portunity to labor, in any true senst*. All the scientific evidence is onr 
way, viz: -that labor in factories more than eight hours a day deprives 
the average women (to say nothing of girls and delicate women) of their 
health. They break down in a few years: they are deprived of the 
power to bear children, at least healthy children; their lives are 
shortened; so that in the end they are in fact deprived of labor by a lon^ 
day; and obtain more labor, and tlie results of labor, by a short day. 

Again, counsel have said that the tjompetition of men who are allowed 
to work more hours will drive women out of their places. Intelligent 
women do not claim that they want to, or can, compete with men in 
the occupations which are peculiarly adapted to men; as in mines, or on 
the highways, or in heavier muscular work; and no law^s, giving them 
equal, or longer days, will force them into such occupations. The con- 
verse of this is true as to men competing with women in the work 
adapted to women. A large proportion of the work in factories where 
women are employed can be done better and more cheaply by women 
than by men. Men cannot compete with them in that kind of work, and 
never will, even assuming that men will always work ten hours to 
women's eight. The advantage of the natural adaptation can not be de- 
stroyed by extending this kind of protection to women. This has 
already been proved. The experience in the states where the law has 
been in operation for years, as shown by the reports, demonstrates that 
men are not only not driving women out of woman's work in these fac- 
tories, but that women are earning more in eight hours than in nine, 
on account of the sanitary protection afforded by the law. And the re- 
sult has been the same in this State, under the law in question, where 
the law is being enforced; as shown by the reports. 

The hours of labor of women in factories in England were reduced in 
1847 from 12 to 10, and the factory returns in 1870 show that there had 
been no reduction in the percentage of labor employed since the passage 
of the law\ During the same period, under the shorter day, the wages 
of the women employes increased over GO per cent., while wages of the 
male workers increased less than 30 per cent. 

Counsel have said that this law would unfavorably affect the interests 
of manufacturers in their comi^etition with other manufacturers outside 
of the State. Of course such an objection, by employers, should not be 
considered at all where. a sanitary regulation of employes is in question: 
but assuming that it could be considered, as a matter of fact, such laws 
are in the interest of manufacturers as well as employes, as shown by 
experience where they have been in operation. In England the law was 
opposed at lirst, upon this ground, by an association of a few manufac- 
turers called the "Manufacturers' Association''— the same sort of an asso- 
ciation which is generally formed by a few manufacturers to oppose the 
law when it first goes into operation. And after the law had been in 
operation in England for several years, the reports show a large increase 
in manufactures in factories where women are employed, since the reduc- 
tion of hours of labor of women, and a much larger proportion of increase 
than on the Continent, where women labor is unrestricted. 

''Parliamentarv Debates," March 5 to Mav 8, 1874, i)ages 1.7^.'» 
to 1,795. I' 

The same effect is reported in this country. 

It must not be assumed from the contest made against the law by in- 
dividuals who appear in these cases that this law is not being enforced 
in this State, and obeyed by people affected bj it. 

Only a few have concluded to contest the law; and it is fair to assume 
that the others, who are obeying it. are satisfied with it. In some of 
the casc^ under the same Unv, now in this court, there is testimony tliat 
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tlie factories <ire not in a wholesome condition, and that there are chil- 
dren, 14 and 15 years of age, working over twelve hours a day, with only 
two half hours out for luncheons, eaten in the factory, and standing at 
their work during all these hours; and it is fair to assume that the 
cases brought here, by the employers, to lest the constitutionality of the 
law, would not be the ones which we would present to the court, nor 
tlie worst factories, or even the average ones. It is matter of general 
information what ''sweat shops'' are: and under what revolting condi- 
tions women were working in them in the city of Chicago. 

The reports of the investigations of the legislative committees have 
made us all familiar with the filth and fetid atmosphere, the intermin- 
able hours of labor, the emaciated women and child-workers In these 
factories, and the disease-germs which went out in the clothing manu- 
factured there and which retain their vitality long after they leave the 
factory; all of which features are being so surprisingly modified by this^ 
law and by the exceedingly effective inspectors provided for in the law. 

Of course, that class of factories — which contains a large proportion of 
the places affected by this law — will not be presented to this court, so 
long as a few higher grade factories can be brought here to test the law: 
but, of course, a decision declaring the law invalid would close up these 
factories, of all grades, to the investigation of the inspectors appointed 
under the law, and stop the regulation thereof, and of the labor therein. 
and would set again in operation all the nefarious and abhorrent feature*^ 
which distinguished the greater number of these places up to the time 
the law went into effect. 

There are nine cases under this law, brought to this court at this 
term, numbered in this court from 3 to 11, inclusive, and all the cases^ 
being brought here together. 

The following is a brief description of these cases: 

William E. Ritchie, ] 

Plaintiff in Error^ 

vs, y No. 3. 

The People of the State of Illinois, I 

Defendant in EiTor. J 

This case is for employing a female, MoUie Fach, age 27. by the plain- 
tiff in error, in working for him in his factory for the manufacture of 
paper boxes, making paper boxes; worked nine and three-quarter hours 
on February 23, 1894; worked for wages, was paid by the piece by the 
plaintiff in error. She (Mollie Fach) testified that the hours are pre- 
scribed by the employer, that she could not work less hours, nor more 
hours; that she must work according to the hours that are prescribed in 
the factory; often when business was brisk she worked more than nine 
and three-quarter hours in a day— into the evening; that as a matter of 
fact she knew that she had to work according to bhe rules and hours 
prescribed in the factory; that she would have to work as much as the 
other girls in the factory did. 

William E. Ritchie, 

Plaintiff in Error ^ 

vs. 'No. If. 

The People of the State of Illinois, 

Defendant in Error. 

This case is for employing a female, Lizzie Furlong, aged 27, by the 
plaintiff in error, to work for himself in his factory for the manufacture 
of paper boxes, making paper boxes. She testified that she worked nine 
and three-quarter hours on that day; worked for wages, was paid by the 
piece, by the plaintiff in error; that the hours were arranged by the em- 
ployer; that she had nothing to do with fixing the hours of labor; that it is 
a rule in the factory that when the bell rings the workers stop; the rule is 
made by the employer; she don't have anything to do about it; "if a girl 
would not work up to those hours she might get a scolding, she would not be 
allowed to stay there if she made a habit of it; if she made a habit of not 
working those hours she would be discharged." 
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Ferdinand J^unte. "1 

Plaintiff in Error, | 

The ]\^oi)le of the State of Illinois. |' 

Vcfcndiint in Error. J 

4 

This case is for employing a female, Mary Breen, age 20, by plaintiff 
in error, in working for him in his factory for the manufacture of candj'. 
making candy: worked nine hours on February 23, 1894; worked forwa^es. 
was paid by the week, $3.60 per week, by plaintiff in error. She testified 
that she was standing up all day at her work; when she went there she 
was to worl^ nine hours a day for the $3.60 per week. 

Joseph E. Tilt, 1 

Plaintiff in Error, \ 

r.% ; Xo. 6. 

The People of the State of Illinois, I 

Defendant in Error. ) 

This case is for employing a female, Mary C. Sherlock, aged 25, by 
plaintiff in -error, in working for himself in his factory for the manu- 
facture of shoes, making shoes; worked ten hours on that day, February 
23, 1894 (stopped at half -past five); worked for wages, paid by the piece 
by the plaintiff in error. She testified that she operates a machine, ran 
by steam power: work requires exercise of her hands, her eyes and her 
brain; they are supposed to work full time, nine and one half hours: 
has worked in that factory two years, and worked same number of hours 
during that time; the sixty to sixty-five other women there work the 
same number of hours during that time: machinery is kept running until 
half-past five, and the women are expected to work for that length of 
time; if they i*efuse they don't get back there any more. 

Joseph E. Tilt, ] 

Plaintiff' in Error, \ 

vs. ]■ Ko. 7. ^ 

The People of the State of Illinois, | 

Defendant in Error. J 

This case is for employing a female, Margaret Taylor, aged 20, by 
plaintiff in error, in working for him in his factory, for the manufacture 
of shoes^ making shoes: worked nine and one-half hours (ten hours, with 
half an hour out for dinner) on that day, February 23, 1894: worked for 
wages, paid by the hour by plaintiff in error: was forced to work nine 
and one-half hours on that day: her agreement with her proprietor pro- 
vided that she should work that number of hours; was her duty to work 
those hours under her agreement with Mr. Tilt. 

Lee Drom, 

Plaintiff in Error, 
vs. ' JVb. S. 

The People of the State of Illinois, 

Defendant in Error, 

This case is for employing a female, Mamie Robinson, aged 14, by 
plaintiff in error, in working for himself in his factory for the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel, ladies' cloth waists, making such waists; 
worked eleven and one-half hours February 8, 1894: worked for wages, 
was paid by the week, by plaintiff in error. The factory inspector testi- 
fied that the factory occupies the fourth and fifth floors of a block on 
South Canal street, Chicago, with a laundry room, belonging to the 
factory, on the front of the fourth floor; that 206 women and girls are 
employed there; that the light on fifth floor was good; no windows back 
of the laundry on the fourth floor, has to be lighted by gas, night and 
day; fair as to cleanliness; air is very hot on account of gas and laundry; 
it is extremely hot. 
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Lee Drom, 1 

Plaintiff in Erwr, j 

vs, } No. 9. 

The People of the State of Illiaois, i 

Defendant in ErroTy J 

This case is for employing a female, Hattie Renfranz, aged 14, by 
plaintiff in error, at working for himself in his factory for the manufac- 
ture of ladies' cloth waists, making such waists; worked twelve and one- 
half hours— from half-past seven in the morning till twelve, then half 
an hour for dinner, and from half-past twelve to half-past eight at night, 
Feb. 9, 1894; worked for wages, paid by the piece, by plaintiff in error. 
She testified that she was pressing ana ironing waists; had to stand up 
all of the time; they asked her to work, and she worked. Minnie Keefe 
testified that she was assistant forelady in this factory. She testified as 
to the labor of Hattie Renfranz, on Feb. 9, 1894, substantially the same 
as the testimony of Hattie Renfranz. On the cross-examination by coun- 
sel for plaintiff in error, she testified that if one department of the fac- 
tory worked it was necessary for the others to work; that pressing and 
ironing waists is not easy work; that about 200 girls are employed in that 
factory; that on cold days the ventilation in the factory is bad; that the 
girls are expected to work when asked, but had never seen any one com- 
pel them; that if a girl said she did not want to work overtime, she 
(witness), as her forelady, would have ordered her to work if she possi- 
bly could; that if she had said she was not strong enough, she (witness) 
could not positively say whether she would have been discharged, but 
that she might and she might not. On the re-direct examination the 
witness testified that when business is brisk they probably run in the 
evening— up to half -past eight or nine— two or three evenings in the 
week; they are supposed to have half an hour for lunch; must eat in the 
factory; the girls must pay for it themselves if they send out for it. 
The factory Q inspector, Mrs. Stevens, testified the same as ^o. 8, with 
reference to the factory (it is the same factory as in No. 8); also that 
the factory is crowded and badly ventilated. 

Louis Eisendrath, ] 

Plaintiff in Erroi% \ 
vs. } No. 10. 

The People of the State of Illinois, 

Defendant in Error. ^ 

This is a case for employing a female, Mamie Robinson, aged 14, 
working in the factory of Strouss, Eisendrath & Drom, for the manufac- 
ture of ladies' cloth waists, in making such waists. It is stipulated and 
admitted that the said firm is a copartnership, and comi)08ed of Emil 
Strouss, Louis Eisendrath and Lee Drom; that said factory is owned by 
said copartnership; is located in Chicago; that said Lee Drom, a member 
of said firm, employed said Mamie Robinson to work on February 22, 1894, 
in said factory, for more than eight hours; and that said Lee Drom was 
the manager of said factory for said firm, and was authorized by the sa^id 
firm to employ the help in said factory. Said Mamie Robinson testified 
that she was employed in said factory on the said day eleven and one- 
half hours (from eight in the morning up to half-past eight in the even- 
ing, with half an hour for dinner anof half an hour for supper); was paid 
by the week; when working at night stands up all the time; that she 
worked over eight hours every day she worked there; that she was asked 
to work overtime and she worked. 

Emil Strouss, 1 

Plaintiff in Error^ I 
V8. [No. 11. 

The People of the State of Illinois, | 

Defendant in Error. J 

This case is for employing Rosa Koeneke, aged 14, at working in 
the factory of Strouss, Eisendrath & Drom, for the manufacture of ladies' 

-7 F. 1. 
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cloth waists, in making such waists. The stipulations and admissions 
in this case are the same as in No. 10. Said Rosa Koeneke 
testified that she was so employed in said factory for eleven and 
one-half hours— from eight in the morning till half-past eight in the 
evening, with half an hour out for dinner, and half an hour for supper; 
ivorked on a sewing machine. 

In cases 3 and 4 the work is making paper boxes, in a factory for such 
manufacture. 

In case 5 the work is maktng candy, in a factory for such manufac- 
ture. 

'  In cases 6 and 7 the work is making wearing apparel— shoes— in a fac- 
tory for such manufacture. 

In cases 8, 9, 10 and 11 the work is making wearing apparel — cloth 
waists. 

In cases 8, 9. 10 and 11 the girls employed were under sixteen (fourteen 
or fifteen). 

In cases 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 it is testified that the girls are expected by 
the employers to work over-hours; that the machinery is running, and 
everybody is expected to work during those hours; that the employers 
lix the hours; the employes having hothing to do with it, being expected 
to comply; and in some of the cases that if they do not comply they 
would be discharged; and, in some of the cases, the girls were employed 
on the condition that they should work the long hours. The forewoman 
corroborates this testimony as to employes in a factory employing over 
200 women and girls. 

In cases 3, 4, 6 and 9 the girls are paid by the piece; and in cases 5, 
7, 8, 10 and 11 they are paid by the hour, day or week. We do not see 
that this cuts any figure. In any case, they work for wages, and are 
^'employed" in violation of the law—as is admitted. Whether they are 
paid by time or piece, it seems to us, makes no difference. 

In cases 8, 9 and 10, the children, fourteen or fifteen years old, worked 
twelve and one-half hours, with only two half hours out for luncheon 
(if they had any) eaten in the factory, and standing up through all those 
hours; one of them ironing and pressing. And in case 11 the girl, aged 
fourteen, was running a sewing machine through the same hours. And 
the forewoman of the factory testified that the 200 women and girls in 
the factory worked these hours two or three days in the week, when busi- 
ness was brisk, and they worked every day more than eight hours. This 
shows that a large proportion of the women, covered by this law, are 
children, undeveloped and delicate, and peculiarly unfit for long hours' 
w:ork in factories, and engaged in work which only strong women, or 
men should do, anb working continuously, with only two half -hour 
lunches, for hours which would wreck the health of able bodied adults. 
We submit that if such children as these must work in such places at 
all, when they ought to be at school, the least the state can do for them 
is to limit the hours of employment, so that there may be at least ti 
little margin of the day for education and other necessary purposes. 
Girls like these are a large proportion of the women covered by this law, 
and, as has been shown, the older women equally need the protection 
of the law, and especially those who are, or who are about to be, mothers. 

In the cases against Louis Eisendrath and Emil Strouss (Kos. 10 and 
11), the defendants are members of a firm violating the law. The testimony 
show that the factory was owned and operated by the firm; that the 
help was employed by Lee Drom, a member of the firm, who was mana- 
ger of the factory for the said firm, and authorized by the other mem- 
bers to employ the help. There is no question but the defendants, • 
as members of the firm, knew the termso of employment, the hours 
worked and the general rules of the factory, for all the members shared 
in the benefits thereof, and the hours of work had been the same for 
many months. It is an entirely different case from one in which an 
occasional drink is sold by a partner to a minor, where the other mem- 
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bers of the firm can have, in the nature of things, no control over the 
acts of their agents. In Mississippi by statute one partner can be con- 
victed upon a sale of liquor by his associate without his consent and in 
his absence. In Arkansas the statute reads: "Anyone who shall sell or 
be interested in the sale,'* and it is there held that a partner in a 
saloon may be convicted for a sale by his copartn'fer, although the defen- 
dant was absent at the time and had no knowledge of it. 

Whitten v. State, 37 Miss., 379. 

Robinson v. State, 38 Ark., 641. 

Walles V. State, 38 Ark., 641. 

See also: R. S. 111., Chap. 43, Sec. 6. 

In the case at bar the law is similar to the liquor laws of the several 
states mentioned — "Any person or firm." If the lawmakers had intended 
that only the active agent in the violation of the law should be" made 
liable, why the use of the word firm? A firm does not exist except it 
exists in its members. All the members, therefore, must have been 
intended to be made liable for the violation of the law. The law im- 
poses, substantially, the same liabilities as the dram shop act (Chap. 43, 
Sec. 6, Rev. Stat. 111.), which provides: "Whoever, by himself, his agent, 
or his servant." If only the person who actually and personally did the 
employing could be held (no matter how fully authorized by the real 
party in interest) it would leave a wide opportunity for evading the 
penalty. Parties could have that done by irresponsible employes. We 
therefore submit that the judgment of the court below, fining Emil 
Strouss and Louis Eisendrath should stand. 

John W. Ela, 
Andrew Alex. Bruce. 
Attorneys for Defendant in Error, 

REPLYDOF DEFENDANT IN ERROR. 

[To Plaintiff's argument that the Act was unconstitutional because of 
the provision of Section 10 of said Act.] 

We do not understand that section 16, of article 4, of the constitution 
applies to officers like the inspector, assistant inspector, and deputv in- 
spectors appointed under the law in question. These inspectors are 
merely special agents to carry out the specific provisions of the act by 
which they were created, and are not general officers of the government. 
The reason for the constitutional rule invoked by the plaintiff in error 
is evidently to make bills appropriating money so conspicuous as to at- 
tract the special attention of the legislators. This reason would only 
apply to appropriations for salaries of the general officers of the govern- 
ment created by the constitution itself, where, the officers being already in 
existence, there would be nothing to call attention to the fact that 
money was being appropriated for them, unless provision making such 
aDpropriations were isolated from other subjects. There would naturally 
be no provisions to be made on the same subject in appropriations for 
such officers, and the intention of the constitutional provision was to 
prevent such appropriations from being attached to bills on other sub- 
jects. In bills creating agents, or branches, of the government, like the 
one at bar, and where the appropriation is part of the title, there is 
sufficient notice that money must be appropriated— sufficient to attract 
the attention of the legislators; therefore, the reason for rule fails, and 
the section would not be construed to apply to such agents. 

Even though the court should hold that Section 10 of the act which 
appropriates money for the salaries of the inspectors is in whole or in 
part in contravention of Sec. 16, Art. 4 of the constitution; yet it can- 
not be claimed that on this account the whole act in question should 
fall. 

Cooley in his work on Constitutional Limitation, 3d edition, page 211, 
says: 

"It will sometimes be found that an act of the legislature is opposed 
in some of its provisions to the constitution, while others, standing by 
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themselves, would be unobjectionable. So the forms observed in passing^ 
it may be suflQcient for some of the purposes sought to be accomplished 
by it, but insufficient for the others. In any such case the portion 
which conflicts with the constitution, or in regard to which the neces- 
sary conditions have not been observed, must be treated as a nullity. 
Whether the other parts of the statute must also be adjudged Yoid 
because of the association must depend upon a consideration of the 
object of the law, and in what manner and to what extent the uncon- 
stitutional portion affects the remainder. A statute, it has been said, 
is judicially held to be constitutional, because it is not within the scoi)e 
of legislative authority, it may either propose to accomplish something- 
prohibited by the constitution, or to accomplish some lawful, or even 
laudable object by means repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States or of the state. A statute may contain some such provisions, and 
yet the same act, having received the sanction of all branches of the 
legislafure, and being in the form of law, may contain other useful and 
salutary provisions, not obnoxious to any just constitutional exception. 
It vvould be inconsistent with all just principles of constitutional law to 
adjudge these enactments void because they are associated in the same 
act, but not connected with or dependent on others which are unconsti- 
tutional. Where a part of a statute is unconstitutional, that fact does 
not authorize the courts to declare the remainder void also, unless all 
the provisions are connected in subject matter, depending* on each other, 
operating together for the same purpose, or otherwise so connected to- 
gether in meaning, that it cannot be presumed the legislature would 
have passed the one without the other. The constitutional and uncon- 
stitutional provisions may even be contained in the same section, and 
yet be perfectly distinct and separable, so that the first may stand 
though the last fall. The point is not whether they are contained in 
the same section, for the distribution into sections is purely artificial, 
but whether they are essentially and inseparably connected in substance. 
If, when the unconstitutional portion is stricken out, that which re- 
mains is complete in itself and capable of being executed in accordance 
with the apparent legislative intent, wholly independent of that which 
was rejected, it must be sustained. The difficulty is in determining 
whether the good and bad parts of the statute are capable of being 
separated within the meaning of this rule. If a statute attempts to ac- 
complish two or more objects, and is void as to one, it may still be in 
every respect complete and valid as to the other. ***** 
To illustrate how intimately the valid and invalid portions of a statute 
may be associated, a section of the criminal code of Illinois provided 
that "if any person shall harbor or secrete any negro, mulatto, or person 
of color, the same being a slave or servant, owing service or labor to any 
other persons, whether they reside in this state, or in any other state, 
or territory, or district within the limits and under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or shall in anywise hinder or prevent the lawful 
owner or owners of such slaves or servants from retaking them in a 
lawful manner, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor," etc. And it was held that although the latter portion of 
the section was void within the decision of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, yet 
that the first portion, being a police regulation for the preservation of 
order in the state, and important to its well being, and capable of being 
enforced without reference to the rest, was not affected by the invalidity 
of the rest." 

See numerous decisions cited on pages 211 and 212. 

In Myers v. The People, 67 111. 508, 509, the first sections of the act 
under discussion gave "in addition to the jurisdiction now conferred by 
law on the county courts of this State," jurisdiction in certain other 
cases. 

. The last section of the act excepted from its provisions counties with 
a population of over 100,000. 
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The last section was declared unconstitutional as being in violation of 
Sec. 29, Art. 6, of the constitution, which requires the jurisdiction, etc., 
of all courts to be uniform. 

The remainder of the act, however, was allowed to stand. The court 
at page 509 said: 

'*How, then, is this statute to be regarded? Is it wholly void, or void 
only as to the last section? If the same exception had been embodied 
into the first section, tlius creating a dependence of one part upon an- 
other by interweaving all the elements iilto one texture, then all would 
have to fall together. But, when we look at the first section, we find 
that, by its very terms, it extends alike to all the county courts of the 
State. By rejecting the last section, the remaining parts of the statute, 
with an exception we shall hereafter notice, are not only constitutional 
but complete in themselves, and capable of execution. It is a general 
rule, and one founded on good sense, that, if one part of a statute be 
unconstitutional, but it stands so independently by itself that it maybe 
rejected, and yet leave that which remains so complete in itself as to be 
fully capable of execution, then the act should be construed the same as 
if the void part had never been inserted." 

In Donnersberger v. Prendergast et al., 128 111. 234, the court said: 
' 'Therefore, although a portion of the statute under consideration is un- 
constitutional, it does not follow that the court is authorized to declare 
its provisions void, if they are separable from the void provisions and 
capable of enforcement independently of such void provisions, unless it 
shall appear that all of the provisions of the act are so dependent on 
each other, operating together for the same purpose, or are otherwise so 
connected together in meaning, that it cannot be presumed that the leg- 
islature would have passed the one without the other provision. When 
the constitutional and unconstitutional provisions are distinct and sep- 
arable, the valid provision may stand, as if the invalid provisions had 
not been introduced. Cooley's Const. Lim., 177, 178, and notes. See also 
Knox County v. Davis, 63 111. 405; Myers v. People, 67 Id. 503; Binz v, 
Weber, 81 id. 372; People v. llazelwood, 106 Id. 319. The provision for 
changing the boundaries of towns under township organization in this 
section is distinct and separable from the annexation of one incorporated 
city or village to another, or extending the boundaries of an incorporated 
city or village so as to include the territory annexed within the city or 
village limit. We are of the opinion, therefore, that the provision of 
Sec. 12, Art. 3, of the act of 1887, so far as it relates to the uniting of 
towns or detaching territory from one town and attaching it to another, 
being within the scope of the subject expressed in the title of the act, 
was valid legislation and may be carried into effect, notwithstanding the 
void provision relating to cities and villages referred to." 

In Knox County et al. v. Davis et al., 63 111. 414, 415, the court said: 

*'It is next urged that the law authorizing the election is unconstitu- 
tional, because it authorized the city of Gralesburg and individuals to 
raise and secure funds requisite for the public buildings, and the sub- 
scriptions and donations made for the purpose to be valid and binding, 
in case the vote should be favorable to removal, anS void if otherwise; 
that when such a fund was raised, it operated largely and unduly upon 
the voters of the county to induce them to vote for removal; that many 
were probably thus induced to vote for the change who would have 
opposed it had the expense for the puri)ose fallen on the county by taxa- 
tion; that the law and the subscriptions under it gave those favorable to 
the removal a great and unjust advantage in the election: and that the 
law operated in the nature of an offer of a bribe for votes in favor of 
removal, and, for that reason, the election should be regarded as inoper- 
ative and void." 

"If this law is unconstitutional, as suggested, it is only to the extent 
and no further than to render the subscriptions and other donations in- 
operative. The remaining portion of the law is, so far as we can see, 
strictly in conformity with the fundamental law. Because the law may 
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be unconstitutional in one of its provisions, it does not follow that the 
entire law must fail. Strike out this provision, and all of the other pro- 
visions could be executed as effectually as if it was retained; and when 
this is the case, the law must stand. '^ 

People V. Nelson, 133 111. 591. 

Rood V. McCargar, 49 Cal., 117, 120. 

Lathrop v. Mills, 19 Cal. 513, 530. 

State V. Copeland, 3 R. I. 33, 

The only part of the act in questrion in the case at bar which, under 
any consideration, can be claimed void as in contravention of the consti- 
tution is the provision of Sec. 10, beginning with the word "First,*- 
which reads, "$20,000 for the salaries of inspector, assistant inspector, 
and ten deputy factory inspectors, as hereinbefore provided." It seems 
to us that, in no sense, could the deputy factory inspectors be held to be 
oflBcers of the government, even conceding that the chief factory inspec- 
tor is. Their duties are like those of the average policeman: in fact, 
they have not as much power. They are simply 'inspectors," under the 
act, and have no power whatsoever except to inspect, and they have no 
fixed term of office. 

In any event, the amount of the salaries of the inspectors, or any one 
of them, is easily detachable from the rest of the act. If they are all 
officers of the government, then only the clause above cited appropriat- 
ing $20,000 might be held to be invalid; if the chief inspector is the only 
officer of the government, then only her salary of $1,500, which is speci- 
fically set out, could be stricken out. The most that can be claimed, 
therefore, is that the act, as far as these appropriations is concerned, is 
Invalid. The act, with the exception of this appropriation, or these 
appropriations, is valid. Is there any one who would claim that the leg- 
islature, if they had known that these appropriations would not stand, 
would not have passed the law without them? This is the only theory 
on which the balance of the act can be overthrown. 

See Donnersberger v. Trendergast, 128 111. 234, supra, and cases on the 
same subject before cited. 

With these deductions then — with this appropriation, or these 
appropriations, cut out— in what form is the act left? Complete, 
effective in all respects, as the legislature intended, with the one 
exception that the chief inspector, or, if the court so holds, all of 
the inspectors, have no salaries appropriated in this act, for we will show 
further on that even this lack of funds can be met. The constitutional 
provision does not forbid appropriations for expenses to be coupled with 
other provisions, it only refers to ''salaries of officers of the govern- 
ment.'" In this State, where the heads of the State Board of Health, 
of the State Board of Charities and Reform, of the Board of Regents of 
the State University, of the State Reformatory, and so many other pub- 
lic institutions, act entirely without compensation, few would contend 
that the mere fact that one or more officers must be unsalaried should 
defeat the whole law, or that the legislature would intend it to be so. 
Unsalaried inspectors are not political novelties; many have been, and 
still are, in existence in the United States. 

Whatever may be the form of the language used in the constitutional 
provision, the evident meaning is that a provision for salaries of officers 
of the government shall not be coupled with other subjects. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it was meant that wherever an appropriation was 
found in an act, no matter of what length or character, the appropria- 
tion section should be retained and the balance of the entire law should 
be stricken out. In this case there is a complete, symmetrical law for 
the regulation of manufactures. It is found to be valid and constitu- 
tional in all its provisions. Can it be said that this law shall be de- 
clared invalid because there is a section in it which provi'des for salaries 
in a manner contrary to the constitution, allowing only the section pro- 
viding for salaries (for the first two years, one year of which has ex- 
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pired) to remain as a law, while the offices to which these salaries apply 
are destroyed, in striking out the balance of the act? The main subject 
of the law is the regulation of manufacture. The appropriation of salaries 
is simply subsidiary thereto; that should remain which will accomplish 
the object, the intention of the legislature. 

x4^s we have already said, there is no reported case under this section 
of the constitution. The only case cited by plaintiffs in error to sus- 
tain their contention that the law should be declared invalid is that of 
People V. Nelson, 133 111., 565. This case, as the court will readily see, 
is not under the constitutional section in question, and does not pur- 
port to be. It simply construes the provision of Section 13 of Article 4 
of the constitution, providing that no act shall contain two subjects, 
etc. In this case the court, in the opinion, simply lays down the 
doctrine that where there are two separate and distinct subjects in an 
act, and both are expressed in the title, the court carinot distinguish 
between the two, cannot tell which of the subjects it was the intention 
of the legislature should be preferred. That case, however, supports our 
contention. The following quotations from the syllabus will show the 
holding and reasoning of the court: 

"If an act of the legislature embraces several subjects of which but- 
one is expressed in the title, the subjects not expressed may be rejected, 
and the act, so far as it relates to the subject expressed in the title, 
may be held to be valid. " 

''A sanitary district IS a municipal corporation organized to secure, 
preserve and promote the public health. Any subsidiary measure having 
a greater or less tendency to promote that object, or to advance the 
general scheme by which it is proposed, through the agency of such or- 
ganization, to preserve and protect the public health, is germane to the 
general subject of the act. " 

"If the general scheme adopted is one which, upon any rational 
theory, is calculated to promote the object for which the corporation is 
created, and the subsidiary provisions of the act are calculated ui)on any 
rational theory to promote and further the general scheme, the pro- 
visions of the act cannot be foreign to* the general subject expressed in 
the title. " 

"All corporations in this country are the creatures of the legislative 
power, and it necessarily follows that the determination as to what 
shall be their constitution, objects and powers, is a matter wholly within 
the legislative discretion. Any measures authorized which are calcu- 
lated to promote the object of the corporation, may be said to be em- 
braced in the title." 

"In the creation of municipal corporations of a certain character, as 
for sanitary purposes, the subject expressed in the title of the act in- 
cludes the investing of the corporation created with all necessary and 
and proper powers, functions and duties, and provisions directing the 
mode in which these powers, functions and duties shall be exercised and 
performed, and prescribing the rules of public policy which shall obtain 
and be observed in their performance, are clearly germane to the sub- 
ject. " 

In that case the title of the act passed upon was, "An act to create 
sanitary districts and remove obstructions in the Ues Plaines and Illi- 
nois fivers." And the court held that even such an act did not contain 
two subjects, and sustained the law. 

In the case at bar it will be seen that the title and the body of the 
act provide for the regulating of manufacture and the appointing of the 
state inspectors to aid in the same. It appears, naturally, and without 
any effort at a false construction, that the object, "the scheme," of the 
entire law is entirely harmonious, and that there is nothing in the law 
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wjiich is not germane to the general object intended to be accomplished. 
We would refer the court, in addition to the case of INelson v. People, 
supra, to the cases of 

O'Leary v. County of Cook, 28 111., 534, 536. 

Cole V. Hall, 103 111., 30. 

Ex-parte Liddell, 29 P. R., 251 (93 Cal. 633). 

and also to cases cited and abstracted from on pages 4, 34 and 35 of our 
former brief. 

If the constitution affects us at all, it is only where it forbids an ap- 
propriation for salaries to be coupled with provisions on other subjects. 
The method of legislation then should have been: 

First. An act regulating factories, and appointing inspectors, fixing 
their salaries, and appropriating expenses. 

Second. Another separate act making the appropriation for salaries. 

We do not deem it to be the duty of the court in such a case in 
passing upon the main act to look further and see whether the l^isla- 
ture have in another act provided for the salaries. It is sufficient if the 
main act is valid in itself. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the case at bar, such a contingency 
has been provided for, for an act passed by the last legislature, and ap- 
proved June 5, 1893, (Session Laws 1893, page 50) provides for such emer- 
gencies. Its title is "An act making an appropriation for the payment 
of the officers and members of. the next General Assembly, and for the 
salaries of the officers of the state qovermnent^ " and it appropriates money for 
the "salaries of all officers of the state government until the expiration 
of the first fiscal quarter after the adjournment of the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. " The act in question would, there- 
fore, in no sense, be inoperative. Even if there were no salaries forth- 
coming, from the act itself, or from the act making the general appro- 
priation, just cited, there is no question but that inspectors (yes, even 
those now appointed) would be found willing to carry on the work with- 
out remuneration, as so many public officials are now doin^. There is, 
as we said, no question of the constitutionality of the appropriation for 
expenses. 

John W. Ela, 

ANDREW Alex. Bruce, 

Attorneys for Defendant in Error. 
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STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 

The following table presents the statistical statement of work done by 
the inspectors from December 15, 1893 to December 15, 1894. 

The towns and cities inspected during the year were: Alton, Aurora, 
Bloomington, Chicago, Decatur, Elgin, Joliet, Peoria, Quincy, Eockford, 
Streator, and Waukegan and South Waukegan. The tables upon Chicago 
manufactures have precedence, and these are given by trades. 

No report is made in these tables upon establishments visited during 
the year and found not working. For is any record made of the dif- 
ferent visits to the same establishment, although it was found necessary 
to inspect many of the manufactories and workshops once a month, or 
oftener. 

The number of employes credited to each establishment is the highest 
number found working in that establishment at any time during the 
year. AflBdavits were demanded by the inspectors for the 8,130 children 
to show that they were of legal age to work, i c, over 14 years; unless 
such affidavits were produced, discharge of the children followed, and, 
where the circumstances required it, prosecution of the employers. 

The tables show the number of girls under ]6and over 14 years of age, the 
number of boys under 16 and over 14 years of age, the number of females 
over 16 years, the total number of women and children, the number 
of males over 16 years, and the total number of employes. The total 
upon women and children compared with the males and with the total 
of employes, shows what proportion of the employes of the factories and 
workshops are protected by the act. 

The summary tables which close this statistical statement show, by 
trades, the number of establishments inspected, and the number of em- 
ployes found working in them, in 1894; the same for 1893, and the in- 
crease in 1894 over 1893. 

It is hoped that these statistics may be found valuable by legislators, 
teachers, and students; interesting to all the citizens of this, the third 
State in the Union in the value of its manufactured product; and a 
trustworthy basis of comparisons for the future statisticians of the man- 
ufacturing industries of Illinois. 
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CANsncs AKS doNFBcnoirs. 



Name. 


Location. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Alexander Gum Co 


51-68 8. May St 

Sangamon A Washington Bid. 
189-141 W. Monroe st , 


6 




18 

29 
26 

1 

5 

16 

16 

1 
19 

7 

76 

1 
12 
10 

8 
22 

2 


24' 
72, 
42 

8| 
9 

20 

27 

8; 

26 

8 

80 

1 

25 
10 

8 
8U 

2 

2 

98 

277 

2 
24 
47 

6 

4 
46 

8 

10 

81 

77 

180 

2 

1 
71 

8 
18 
57 


1 

16 
41 
85 

1 

4 
40 
16 

2 
28 

2 

40 

8 

IS 

8 

2 

12 

8 

8 

107 

48 

8 

12 

58 

2 

8 

99 

22 

5 

""i2 
50 
2 
2 
68 
2 
5 
5 


20 


Berry. J 


40 


Bunte Bros. & Spohr 


40 
17 
2 
4 
4 
9 
2 
6 
1 

4 


8 
2 

i 


118 


Bonte, Frank & Co 


129 181La8alleav 

184 B. Indiana st 


77 


Chicago Pop Corn Factory.. 
Colambia Pop Com Factory 
DawBOD, (The Martin) Co. .. 
Dreibus-Heim Co 


4 


207Wellssl 


18 


214-218 Einzie St 


60 


148-147 8. Clinton st 


48 


Edmiston (The) Co 


254 W. Madison st 


5 


Farley (J. K.) MTg Co 

Fritflch & Williams 


161 8. Jefferson st 


49 


85-87 OntS'lo st 


10 


Frye & Eleinbeck Co -j 

Garden Cit> Pop Com W'ks. 


204 Illinois st 1 




141-148 Michigan st S 

46 8. State st 


120 
9 


Gertenrich, John 


85-87 W. Jackson st 


18 


• • • • •• 


88 


Gonther, C. F 


212 8. State st 


18 


Harrinston Co 


184 E.Indiana st 






6 


Hayward-Windsor Co 


161 S. Canal st 


8 


_ - - 


42 


Hnyier^s 


161 8. State st 


10 


Kirr.hmiLn, Mftx , . . . , 


774-776 W. Twelfth st 


2 

16 
181 


• 
_ - - • 


5 


Kranz, John 


74-76 E. Randolph st 


6 
12 


82 
184 

2 
18 
22 

8 

4 
86 

6 
10 
27 
20 
54 

1 

1 
65 

8 
11 
88 


205 


Lancaster Caramel C 


119 121 W. Harrison st 


825 


Lester (The) Co 


180 182 N. Clark st 


5 


Morris A Gottmann.' 


158 W. Jackson st...... 


8 
8 
8 


1 
17 


84 


l^eemes, John C. <& Co 

^ew Eugl'd Chw'g Gum Co. 
Oriental Candy Co 


28-84 Michigan ay 

128-126 LaSalle av 


100 
8 


207 8 Canal st 


7 


Pan Confection Co 


211-218 E. Lakest 


9 
2 


1 


145 


226-227 Kenzie st 


80 


Plows&Co 


846 Wabash av 


15 


Primley  J.P 


1519-1521 Wabash av 


4 

57 
71 

1 


6 


81 


Boeenberg-Friede Co 

Bneckheim. F. W. & Bro .... 


215-21U8. Clinton st 


89 


266-268 8. Clinton st 


180 


f36r~ViB. Sirs. v. F. .......... 


66N. Clark st 

44 N. Clark st 


4 


8er-Vis, J. F 


ii 


Shielda, M. A Co 


48-45 S. State st 


5 


i 


189 


Swanson, A. C 


70 8. State st 


6 


Tormoehlen Bros 


156-158 8. Desplainesst 

161-168 W. VanBuren st 


7 
24 




23 


ZenoMTgCo 


62 






Total No. estab'm'ts^SS 


, 458 


49 


809 


1,816 


775 


2,091 







ClOABS. 



Abelaon. Joseph 


.'^97 S. Canal st 










1 
8 
4 
1 
1 
4 
8 

11 
2 
8 
1 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 

1(1 
8 
4 


1 


Adler, Adolph 


870 Armiiaire av 










8 


Adler, Harry 


457 8. Union st 




1 




1 


6 


Ahrens, Christ 


572 W. Chicago av 




1 


Alexander. Charles 


592 Austin av 










1 


Alseo, Wm. D 


445 Ogden av 




1 




1 


5 


Allen. A. W 


207 W. Madison st 




8 


Altechnl, Oscar 


67-69 8. Canal st 




1 

1 


4 


5 
1 


16 


American Eagle Cigar Co ... 
Andel, Charles 


1041 W. Madison st 




8 


181 W. Nineteenth st 




8 


Andrade. A. B 


110 Albany av 










1 


Arkin, M !*.!'.! !!.* 


266 llastings st 






1 
1 
1 


1 
8 

1 
1 


5 


Arnstein (M.) & Son 


6 Hammona at 




2 


6 


Aaerbach. H. H 


280 W. Twelfth st 




8 


Bahor, John 


1071 Van Horn st 




1 


8 


Bacon, John H 


2099 W. Lake st 




2 


Baders, Wm. A 


608 Hampshire st 










8 


Babler, Tony 


1118 Noble av 










3 


Barron Bros 


860 Center av 


2 


2 


4 


8 


18 


Baron A Shablasky 


786 N. Leavitt st 


8 


Barry, Van Vliet & Co 


87 LaSalle st 






1 


1 


5 
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Cigars — Continued. 



Name. 


Location. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Barthel, P...*. 


596 N. Wells St 










8 
2 

7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 

20 
6 

16 
1 
4 
4 
9 
2 
2 
1 

61 
2 
8 
8 
8 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10 
1 
8 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
2 
5 
8 
1 

22 
4 
1 
1 
2 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
8 
I 
6 
4 

17 
2 


8 


Bartz. Martin 


31« Noblest 










2 


Barzilay. Dan 


725 Maplewood av 






2 


* 2 


9 


Baesett, Isadore 


112 Brown st 






1 


Baucb» f red 


299 Burling st 


1 




2 

1 


3 

1 


11 


Baambach (A.) & Co 


11 Coblentz st 


2 


Banmeistur, Joseph 


121 Sedgwick at 






1 


Beck, John 


141 Wei;g st 










2 


Behrendt, Henry 


848 W. Twelfth st 






2 

1 
4 


2 

1 
11 


22 


Behrene. Aiieast 


859Jane st 






7 


Benner, J 


48 Willow st 


8 


4 


27 


Berger, L 


57 Larrabee st 


1 


Berman & Levinkind 


886 Throop st .* 




2 

1 


1 


8 

1 
1 


7 


Bernatz, Nick 


4S6 8. Paulina st 




5 


Berndt, Otto 


75 N. HalstPd st 




1 


10 


Berndt. Paul 


844 N. Halsted st 






2 


Bernstein, A 


253 N. Clark st 










8 


Bernstein. J 


465 S. Union st 










1 


Berriman Bros 


198-900 KInzie st 


18 


8 
2 


40 
2 


66 
4 


117 


Bersatzky, Leppe 


167 Maxwell st 


6 


Befsler & Dahn 


816 W. Twelfth st 




8 


Bialstock, B 


87 Newberry av 


1 




1 


2 


6 


Bichler. Wm 


780 t'ly bourne av 


3 


Bilek,F B 


421 W. Eighteenth st 










1 


Bischoff , A , 


828 B . Division st 






1 

1 


1 
1 


6 


Bland. Charles 


24 Highst 






2 


Blurthardt, Robert B 


78B. Kandolphst 






4 


Boese. Clans 


5 Anna st. 










2 


Boehm, John 


162 DeKovcn st 










2 


Bohle. Henry 


1194 Lincoln av 










2 


Bonnenu Morris 


3672^orthav 










2 


Boran, J 


856 N. Carpenter st 


1 

1 






1 
8 


8 


Braentifram. Otto 


1519 Divereeyst 

761 Shoberst 


1 


1 


18 


Brand. Herman 


1 


Brener. Adam 


14 Rush st 










8 


Browers. F. C 


455 W. Indiana st 










1 




145 E. Chicago av 










2 


Brnnet, A 


357 W. Monroe st 










9 


Bryer, A, 


891 Clybourne av 










1 


Bnchholz, Jnlins 


856 Sheffield av 










1 


Backowskv <& Rosakov 


137 W. b onrteenth st 






8 

1 


8 
2 


6 


Bnettner, R. H 


668 N. Western av 




1 


7 


Bullerdreck, F. H 


73 Mohawk st 




1 


Bnrde, J 


229 Larrabee st 










1 


Batler, Henry 


20 Powell Park 










2 


Campbell, S. H. & Co 

Carstens, H 


55-67 W. Washington st 

255 Wells st 


1 




2 


8 


8 
8 


Casiel las, Raymond G 


SSRees st 






1 
7 


1 
7 
2 


2 


Castro, W . D 


58-59 S. Franklin st 






29 


Cbenovsky, Reiwltz 4 Co 

Christenson, J. P 


124DAKovenst 


2 




6 


3K4 W. Eriest 






1 


Cihak, Joseph 


197 W. Nineteenth st 










1 


Clark, Thomas 


1104 N. Halsted st 




1 




1 
1 
8 


8 




69 Menominee st 




1 
8 


6 


Clickman, Lonia 


628 W. Fourteenth st 






6 


Cline Bros 


68 Fifth av 






2 


Cody & Bohn 


1236 W. Lake st 










2 


Cohn, A 


864 Talman av 










1 


Cohn, D. C 


48 N. State st 










8 


Cohn, E 


4 S. Deeplainee st 










3 


Cohn, Henry 


1867 W. Madison st 










3 


Cohn, H 


229 Oak st 










1 


Cohn, Moses 


836 W. Twelfth st 




1 




1 

1 
1 

18 
2 
1 
1 
5 
4 


8 


Cohn, T. &Co 


762 Milwaukee av 




1 


6 


Cohn, Isadore 


489 8. Halsted st 


1 
4 




8 


Cohn, V. & Son 


161 W. Twelfth st 


2 

1 


2 


16 


Coleman, J. W 


678 W. Twelfth st 


8 


Commercial Cigar Factory.. 
Criterion « ^Igar Factory 


280 Vine st 




7 


420 SUtest 






6 


Cremer Cigar Factory 


288 Sherman st 




1 
2 


2S 


Cuban CigarCO 


21 Gold st 




I e 
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Cigars — Continued. 



• 

• 

Name. 


Location. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
yeara 


Total number of 
women and chll> 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Franklin, H. B. ft Co 

Freland, J 


Lake, comer Franklin st 

ttBO W. Twenty first at 


z 


1 


6 


1 
10 


11 
8 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
5 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

14 
2 
2 
8 

11 
7 

14 
6 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
2 

10 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 
4 
2 
6 

17 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 


21 
8 


Frev. A. A 


8»4 W. Lake st 






1 


1 

1 
4 


2 


Frever. B 


487 b. Center ay 


1 

1 




5 


Kriedman. M. & Bon 


*^b6 Maxwell st 


1 


2 


5 


Frlewer, J.C 

Frinke, John W 


'^7^ E. North av 


1 


i«8 Wells st 










1 


Fromherz. A 


61 Wabash av 


4 


1 


1 


6 


21 


Fnerst. Peter 


998 W. Twenty-vecond st 


1 


Fuerstenberg, Simon 

Garden City Cigar Co 

Gnrnand. Wm 


'Ztb B. Madison st ^. 






1 


1 


6 


b09 Weill* st 






X 


94^ Armitage av 






1 

1 


1 


2 


Gillmore. Mrs . M 


167 N. Halsted st 






1 


Glnliano. M ichael 


180 Forquer Bt 




1 


3 


Glaack.(.\ F. W 


HOm N. Ashland st 






2 


Goereen. Joeenh 


968 W. Twelfth st 










1 


Goltx^ck & Laudan 


488 Milwaukee av 


8 


1 


8 


7 


21 


Goldman, 8 


1744 N.Clark st 


2 


Goidschmidt, Jacob 


85&5 8. Halsted st 










2 


Goldsmith, H 


18 Waller st 










a 


Goldstein, A. & Co 

Goldwater. Joneoh 


Wabash ave. and Randolph st. 
*» W. Chicago av 


1 


1 


4 

1 
1 


6 
1 

1 


17 

8 


Gonzales. Mora & Co ........ 


11-18 Dearborn st 






15 


Gonzales A Fernandez 


768 W. Fulton st 






6 


Graefe, August 


170lDiversey st 











1 


Graf, Ernst 


68 Clybourn av 










2 


Gray, Campbell & Co 

Grein, J 


279 Ogden av 


2 


1 


2 


5 


18 


190 Larrabee st 


1 


G rohe. Peter 


865 Sedgwick st 










1 


Grnbe, H 


873 Clybourn av 










2 


Grube, Max 


lU94Erinman av 










2 


Grnno, Augnst 


blow. Lake st 




1 




1 
2 


6 


Gankel, Wm 


886 W. Thirteenth st 




2 


5 


Uaase, J 


884N. May st 






1 


Hacha, Joseph 


572 W. 18th st 






1 


1 


2 


Hahman, August 

Hahn, Wendel : 


B51 Hastings st 






2 


266Clybourne Place 










2 


Hal 1 man & Uentz 


599 Milwaukee av 










4 


Halpert, Herman 


447 S. Halsted st 




• 






1 


Uampert, Thos 


37 Cornell st 








1 


Uanhold, C. W 


429 N.Clark st 




1 


I 


4 


Hanhold, Gus 


70 Fifth av 








1 


Baud Bros 


637 N. Clark st 


1 






1 


4 


Hansen, C 


678 N. Leavitt st 






2 


Hanson. John P. & Co .... 


857 Milwaukee av 


6 


1 


12 

1 


18 

1 


S8 


Hantak, Joseph 


784 W. Eighteenth st 


2 


xlarriBon. H. 1j 


490 Blue Island av 






2 


Uariman. Louis 


279 W. Thirteenth st 






1 


1 


8 


Uecht, Jacob 


40 Cornell st 






1 


Heicher. Conrad 


605 Lincoln av 




1 




1 


8 


Heidel, Wm 


817 Armitage av 






2 


Heisine, Hermann 


290 W. Chicago av 


* • • 




1 


1 


2 


HeJbiff,C. H 


240 Burling st 


2 


Hellekes. John 


321 W. Twentieth st 










1 


Henmersbach, J acob 


918 N. California st 










8 


Hennings<»n & Blond 

Henseler & Peoer 


868 N. Campbell av 










4 


1022 W. Eignteenth at 










2 


Herold. A 


100 Howe st 






2 


2 


6 


Hermann. Jacob 


609 Milwaukee av 






2 


Herzoiir. 8 - 


487 W.Madison st 






1 

10 


1 
14 


7 


HeHsltun Bros 


147 E. Lake st 


4 




31 


Hilb. Leopold 


625 N. Leavitt st 




2 


Hildebrandt. Theo 


641 W. Twelfth st 






1 


1 


8 


Hileer. H 


14 Woodaide av 






2 


HiuK. John 


266 Viue st 






2 

1 


2 
2 


7 


Hirscnfeld. 8 


California av.,cor. Courtland st 
1668 Milwaukee av 




1 


6 


Hirsch, R«)bert 


2 


Hlrnch. Tsnatz 


11 8. Wood st 










2 


Hilnak, Jos 


1106 Van Horn at 










1 


Hoerster, Henry 


620 Loomis at 


.... • . 








1 


Hoff, John 


242 N. Franklin st 








1 


i 


5 
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FACTORY inspectors' REPORT. 



Cigars — Continued. 



Naxb. 


Location. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Leviaah. S 


667 S. Halstedst 










2 

3 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

1 

6 

4 

3 

8 

12 
4 
9 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
8 
8 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
4 
1 
6 
1 
2 
4 
2 

12 
6 
8 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

13 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 


f iAvltrOn. R. M 


Aasusta and Paulina sts 










1 


Lew. Anflrast 


899 E. Division st, 






2 


2 


11 


Lewin & Galatlere 


198 Maxwell st 






2 


Lichiensteln. Lonls 


816 Jane st i 




1 
1 


1 


2 

1 


8 


Lidschln A Kosen 


264 Maxwell st 

886 Clybourne ave 




8 


Lless. Otto 


2 


Lifschitz. A 


782 Elk Grove ave 


1 


i 


8 
1 


4 

2 


6 


Lifschitz. H 


480 Blue Island ave 


5 


LlnflTSweller. John 


884 W. Madison st 




2 


LilDoman. Carl 


186 Center st 










1 


Locnner. Geo 


817 W. Madison st 










8 


Low. CM 


490 W. Fourteenth st 










1 


LnDflem. John 


!46W. Harrison st 

1062 W. Twelfth st 


i 


1 


1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 


7 


M AAff . John 


6 


Maasfl. Otto 


898 W. Chicaflro ave 


1 


i 

8 

8 

1 


4 


Malkln Bros. & Rosenthal.. 


228 DeKoven st 




4 


Maloney, John 1. &Co...... 

Mann, P. W 


382 8. Halsted st 






16 


610 W. Lakest 




1 


6 


Marcus. Fritz 


321 Milwaukee ave 




12 


Marcus. Michael 


187 W. Taylor st 




• 


4 


Mark. Frank 


112 W. Madison st 






1 


Marks, S 


1087 Milwaukee ave 




1 




1 


2 


Marqnardt, Euflfene K. C... 
MasselA Madefl 


957 CI vbourne ave 




2 


576 S. Canal st 


8 


1 
1 


2 
1 


5 
2 


8 


Mass, Charles 


670 Washbume ave 


6 


Massoth, V 


565Kinziest 




8 


Mattern, Jac 


1810 N. Ashland ave 




• • • • • • 


1 


1 


2 


Mauch, Sam 


887 W. Madison st 




***** 


1 


McCoy, Kelley & Co 

McNultn Bros 


606 Noble st 










2 


681 W. Indiana st 










2 


Melners. Herman 


224 E. North av 






1 


1 


2 


Menczarski, Jos 


671 Milwaukee av 




• • • •• 


4 


Mertens, R. F 


1877 W. Twelfth st 


, 








8 


Merzlirer. Jno 


134 N. Clark st 






1 


.... ^ 


4 


Metzser. A. B 


182 Cornell st 


...... 




2 


Meyer & Levinson 


158 DeKoven st ." 


1 


2 


1 


4 


8 


Meyer, W. H 


609 W. Indiana st 


1 


Michaioveki. John 


84 Prontst 










8 


Mlkkelson, Neils 


55 W. Ohlost 










1 


Miller, Aue:nst 


533 Perry st 




3 
1 


1 

i 


4 
1 

1 


6 


Miller, J. A 


IW Blue I^landav 




4 


Miller. Louis 


356 W. Adams st 




5 


Miller, Thoe 


724 W. North av 






1 


Minke, Jacob 


684 W. North av 






1 


1 


7 


Misselhorn. Henry 


156 Canalport av 






1 


Mitchell, W.J 


94 W. Eighteenth st 










2 


Mohr, J 


1269 N. Ashland av 




• • • * •• 






4 


Montero, Ruflno 


85« Lincoln av 










2 


Mueller, Gustave A 


1R44N. Halstedst 






2 


2 


14 


Murmann, Wm 


149 Milwaukee av 






5 


Nau & Huber 


666 8. Halotedst 




1 


8 


1 
3 


4 


National CMear Factory 

New berg, Bfarry J 


623 W. Fourteenth Bt 




5 


164 N. Halstedst 






2 


Nickelfl, August 


664 S. HalBted st 






1 


1 


8 


Nicolal,Wm. H 


305 W. Indiana st 


• • • • • B 




2 


Nielsen; Chr. N 


835 W. Indiana st 











2 


Niemeur, Fred 


34 Will st 










1 


Nikola, Albert J 


169 Banker st 


s* . . . 








1 


Nordhold, John 


958 Seminary av 




8 

1 


i 

2 

1 


8 

1 

1 


16 


Nordlle, Carl E 


827 Lincoln av 




6 


Novak, Anton 


5128. Robeyst 




5 


O'Brien, P. R. A Co 


713 W. Lake st 






5 


Oldenburg. Theo 


79 Mand av 






2 


Pacyna, Aaolph 


671 W. Indiana st 










1 


Palda, Alois 


638 Blue Island av 




1 


1 


2 


10 


Paley & Holtzman 


7 Brown bI 




2 


Paulson, Axel 


379 W. Division st 










2 


Pelikan, John 


1154 S. Oakley av 










1 


Pench, E 


402Noblest 


« i 










2 


Perry, James J 


1356 W. Jackson st 


• • •  








1 



«. » 
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FACTORY INSPECT0B8 BEPOBT. 



BOTTLXBS.^ 



Naxx. 


Location. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males nnder 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years ,. 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
yeare 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Anbeater-Bnsch & Co 

Bauer, A. & Co 


W. End Harrison st. Bridge. .. 
168 E. Huron st 


4 


1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 


1 
2 
8 

9 


6 
8 
4 

1 
2 
4 
1 
9 
6 


8 

7 

18 

24 

18 

46 

^ 

2 

12 

16 

26 

80 

8 

8 

4 

10 

9 

16 

9 

16 

14 

38 

18 

7 

2U 

17 

16 

25 

8 

2 

6 

6 

,10 

' 9 

12 

19 


9 
10 


Bershofl, U. A Co 


869 S. Canal st 




17 


BirE Bros 


101-10» Webster av 




25- 


Barkbardt, Henry 


18th and J efferson sts 




2l>' 


Chicago Consolid'ed Bot. Co 
Corner (Carl) Brewing Co . . 
Dallemand & Co 


14-18 Charles Place 

Thirty-ninth and Union av .... 
61 K. Lake st 




60' 
28 
11 


Gottfried Brewing Co 

Haas & Co 


414-418 Twenty-third st 




6 


17 


619 S Halsted st 




15 


Hand. Peter 


87-68 Sheffield av 




2 




2 


28 


Hayes Bros 


8-10 N. Peoria st 




80 


Henn &Gabler 


Thirty-fifth and Ulman sts 

*^th St. and Groveland Park. .. 
169 N. Clark st 




6 
2 
4 




6 
2 
4 


9 


Keeley Brewlnir Co 


5 


Knop Bros 


8 


Levinson, I 


846 W. Twelfth st 




10' 


Lundin A Co 


7 9 S. Jefferson st 

217 Kinzie st 


2 


7 


6 


14 


23 


Matthews Soda Water 


15 


McAvoy Brewing Co 

MetteBros 


•-4849 S. Parkav 




4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
8 


2 


6 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 


15 


2-6 Bnena Vista Pisce 




16 


Miller Brewing Co 


188 N. Western av 


, . _ _ _ , 


15 


Moran Bros. 


881 S. May st 




35 


National Buttling Works ... 
O'Dunnell & Duer 


665-667 Austin av 

Fortieth and Wallace st 


• • • • •  


14 
10 


Ogren, Chas. F 


626-6S29 Shober st 




29 


Pohl, Paul 


Cooper and Fulton av 




1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 


*"'i6 

4 
4 


1 
26 

6 
1 

1 
1 
8 
6 
1 


18 


Bchoenhof en ( Peter) Co 

Beipp Brewinsr Co 


(-analport av. snd Eighteenth st 
Tweniy-sevenih & Lake Shore. 
12584 W. Twelfth st 


6 

1 


4') 
81 


Standard Brewing Co 


4 


Sullivan Bros 


18H Quincy st 




a 


Thompson's Phosphates 


618 W Lake st 




6 


Tosetti Brewing Co 

United States Brewing Co. .. 


Fortieth and Wright st 




8 


Blstou and Snow sts 




15 


Waukesha Spring Brew'g Co 


81 W. Ohio st 




10 


Weber, Heniy 


686 Fulton st 




12 


WesterhoJm, Chas 


101-108 W. Eriest 




1 




1 


20 










No. establishments — 86.. 


18 


64 


46 


122 


610 


68» 









*These are bottlers of beer, liquors, soft drinks, mineral waters, etc. The figures upon hrewer> 
ies are for bottling departments only. No miuors were found in other departments of breweries. 

Summary on Food Products —Chicago. 
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Food Trades, tabulated pp. 106-106 

Candies and Confections, tabulated p. 109 

Cigars, tabulated pp. 109-117 

Tobacco, tabulated p. 117 

Bottlers, tabulated p. 118 

Totals 



83 


191 


616 


1,606 


2,216 


19,884 


88 


468 


49 


809 


1,816 


775 


66» 


216 


209 


716 


1,141 


2,488 


4 


187 


6 


421) 


568 


126 


36 


18 


64 


46 


122 


610 


780 


1,016 


844 


8,498 


6,86i 


28,282 



21,699 

2,oei 

8,829 

m 
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FACTORY inspectors' REPORT. 



Total number em- 
ployed 



Males over 16 years. 



Total number 
women and chil 
dren 



Females over 16 
years 



Males under 16 yeat s 



Females under 16 
years 
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Total number em- 
employed 



Males over 16 years. 



Total number 
women and chil- 
dren 



Females over 16 
years 



Males under 16 years 



Females under 16 
years 



Places inspected 
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WOOD WORKING TRADES — CHICAGO. 
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Total Dumber em- 
ployed 



Males over 16 years. 



Total number of 
women and chil 
dren , 



Females over 16 
years 



Males under 16 years 



Females under 16 
years 
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FACTORY INSPECTORS REPORT. 



ALTON. 



NAm. 



Branch of Imdubtbt. 



3SL 



g 



5 » 
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B 



Illinois Glass Co 

Piasa Woolen Mill Co. 



No. of establishmenta— 2. 



Bottle mannf actnrers 
Hosiery 



11 

8 


611 


89 
41 


661 
44 


1,189 
S6 

1,166 


14 


611 


80 


705 



1,800 
TO 

1,870 



AURORA. 



American Roda Works 

American Well Works 

Aurora Bleachery& DyeW^ke 

Aurora Brewing Co 

Aurora Cooperate Co 

Aurora Cotton Mills 

Aurora Silver Plate Mfg. Co. 
C, B. & Q. R. R. car shops.. 

Chicago Corset Co 

Hercules Ice Machine Co 

Hill, L. O. «fc Co 

Johns & Brown Co 

Love Bros 

Pritchard Mfg. Co 

Rathbone, Sard & Co 

Ritchie, W. C. & Co 

Western Wheel Scraper Co . . 
Wilcox Mfg. Co 

No. of establishments— 18. 



Soda and Baking Powder 

Machinery 

Bleaching and Dyeing 

Brewery 

Cooperage 

Cotton mills 

Gold and silver platers 

Car building and repairing 

Waists and corsets 

Ice and refrigerating machines. 

Planing mill 

Sash, doors, mouldings 

Architectural iron works 

Carriages, wagons, buggies .... 
Stove works 



Paper boxes, cans, tubes. 
Road scraping machines. 
Hardware specialties 



1 
'88 



120 



8 

8 

9 

29 



6 
24 



1 
2 
2 
2 
17 
1 
8 
4 



111 



182 
6 



804 



10 



468 



7 
8 
7 
8 
9 

199 
5 
6 

399 



I 
2 
2 
2 
17 
20 
8 
4 



689 



187 
14 
89 

HI 

171 
96 

709 
76 

200 
26 
26 
78 
48 

488 
8 

172 



2,876 



29 

140 

21 

42 

120 

870 

100 

715 

475 

200 

27 

27 

75 

45 

450 

23 

175 

ao 



8,064 



BLOOMINGTON. 



Bloominglon Canning Co. .. 

Bloominffton Stove Co 

CoOperaUve Stove Co 

ElaMfg. Co 

Pantagraph Printing Co 

Smith,F. C 

Soper Foundry Co 

Tryner & Richardson Co 

Wakefield, C. & Co 

White (The S. R.) Mfg. Co.. 

No. of establishments— 10. 



Fruit and vegetable packers. .. 

Stoves and ranges 

Stoves and ranges 

Grocers^ shelf goods 

Printing and binding 

Cigars 

Foundry 

Cigars 

Family medicines 

Planing mill 



13 



17 



9 



28 



62 



7 

18 

8 



18 



98 



69 
4 
8 
8 

27 
6 
8 
8 

18 
2 



148 



106 
64 
66 
8 
27 
22 
67 
25 
22 
80 



411 



175 
68 
68 
11 
64 
28 
00 
28 
40 
82 



654 



DECATUB— ELGIN— JOLIET. 
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DECATUB. 



Name. 


. o 
Branch op Industry. : * 

• a 

: 5 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


CJolambia Mftr. Co 


Shirts and duck eroode 


8 

6 


2 
7 
11 
2 
4 
9 
2 
2 
4 


76 
18 

""is 

9 

""98 


78 
20 

7 
11 

2 

4 
84 

2 
17 

4 
96 


12 
27 
81 
114 
88 
61 
81 
40 
5 
61 
22 


90 


Decatur Coffin Co 


Burial cases and caskets 

Crackers and biscuits 


47 


Decatur Cracker Co 


88 


Decatur Fumltnre Co 


Furniture 




126 


Decatur Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Haworth A Sons 


Planing mill 




40 


Agricnltural machinery 




66 


Heaver & Gliddon 


Shoes 


7 


66 


Huff Bros 


Planing mill 


42 


Keck. John A 


Cigar and paper boxes 

Brasf and iron iFOods . 


6 


22 


Mueller Mfg. Co 


66 


lUce Clothhig Mfg. Co 


Men's clothing and furnishings 


2 


120 


No. of establishments— 11. 




28 


48 


211 


277 


482 


700 



, ELGIN. 



Baker, L. A. & Co 

Cook (David C.) Pub. Co. . . . 

Cutter & Crosette 

Elgin Butter Co 

Elgin Butter Tub Co 

Elgin Caramel Co 

Elgin National Watch Co. .. 
Elgin Saddlery St Harness Co 

Elgin Silver Plate Co 

Elgin ^'oap Works 

ElginWlndPower&PumpCo 

Illinois Condensing Co 

liJinois Watch Case Co 

Ludlow (Geo. W.) Co 

Pilz.Otto 

Schmidt, C. J 

Woodruff (C. H.) Co 

No. of establishments— 17. 



Machine shop and foundry. . 

Printing and binding 

Men^s furishing goods 

Butter-making. 

Pails and tubs 

Candy 

Watches 

Horse furnishings 

Silver plating 

Laundry and toilet soaps 

Mills, pumps, towers, tanks. 

Milk condensing 

Watch cases 

Ladies' shoes 

Book binding 

Cotton batting 

Machine shop and foundry . 



12 



28 
2 



46 



31 



86 
92 



87 
688 



18 



110 

31 

120 

2 



1,180 



86 
104 



7 
118 
6l<0 



28 



110 
44 

127 
2 
2 



1,257 



26 

76 

48 

15 

66 

87 

914 

16 

47 

8 

22 

70 

156 

98 

4 

4 

60 



1,712 



26 

111 

147 

15 

76 

20O 

1,604 

15 

70 

8 

22 

180 

2li0 

226 

6 

6 

60 



2,969 



JOLIET. 



Adam, W. J 


Woven wire works 




2 
7 


4 


2 

7 
7 


11 

20 
493 
260 

16 

1,787 

197 

804 

67 


18 


Central Carpet Lining Co. .. 


Carpet linings 


8 


27 


Consolidated Steel & Wire Co 


Wire and wire nails 


600 


Fox Solid Pressed Steel Co.. 


Steel nlate manufactnrins .... 




260 


Haveling, John 


Planiner mill 




1 
13 

3 
21 
23 




1 
13 

3 
21 
28 


17 


Illinois Steel Co 


Rolling mill 




1,800 


Joliet Stove Works 


Stoves and ranees 




200 


Phoenix Horse Shoe Co 


Horseshoes 




826 


Baible Bros 


Cooperage 




80 










No. of establishments— 9. 


8 


70 


4 


77 


8,186 


8,212 
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FACTORY inspectors' REPORT. 



PEORIA. 



Nakb. 



Branch of Ihdustbt. 



1 



5 



at c 

• a 

. p. 

: o 



• 2. 

9 OB 








8» 
»1 



s 



IB 

o 



§g 

(DCS 



3<» 



o 
■< 



Avery Planter Co 

Ceniral Plating Workg 

Cait«r & Proctor btove Co.. 

OarsldeMfg. (o 

(iriBwold Bakery 

Banna Waeon Co 

Herscbei Mfg. Oo 

Huffman, J acob 

Boklatf, Henry & Sons 

IdeclT. tf.) Mtff. Co 

Mencan Amule Soap Co.... 

Peoria Candy Co 

Peoria Casket Co 

Peoria c^ooperage Co 

Peoria Cordage Co 

Peoria Cracker & Conf^y Co. 
Peoria Lounge & MattressCo. 
Peoria Paper Box Factory. . . 

Peoria Pottery Co 

Peoria Sieel and iron Co 

Peoria Soap Works 

Beabury s>hlrt Co 

Springer Bros 

Springes. O. &Co 

True b'uMfg. Co 

Truesdale Mfg. Co 

Ward IJ.N.) & Co 

No. of establishments— 27. 



Agrlcnltural implements c 

Plating in gold,sily^r,bronze,ete 

Stoves 

Planing mill 

Candy and crackers 

Farm wagons 

Agricultural cutlery supplies. 

Cigars 

Cigar boxes 

Bicycles 

Toiietsoaps 

Confectioners and bakers 

Undertakers^ supplies 

Cooperage 

Binder twine and rope 

Candy and crackers 

Kumlture and mattresses 

Paper boxes 

Pottery 

Kollliigmill...., 

Toiietsoaps 

SbiriB 

Cigars..... 

(''audy and grocers^ supplies. . 

Overalls, pants, shirts 

Planing mill 

Overalls, pants, shirts 



6 



9 



17 
5 



6 



64 



4 

4 
8 
8 
2 
8 
1 
18 
22 



8 

8 

9 

17 



111 



29 



8 
8 

19 

21 

8 



46 

15 

8 

9 

20 



2 

26 

6 

7 

140 



124 



486 



6 
1 
4 
8 
85 



4 

18 
15 

8 
21 
38 

4 
IP 
86 
20 

6 
18 
82 
17 

2 

28 

10 

12 

14U 

2 
188 



660 



0a I 



179 

8 

81 

25 

27 
85 
81 
18 

83 

19 

87 

17 

77 

56 

15 

19 

10 

118 

188 

2 

4 

12 

6 

85 

48 

17 



1,116 






►-3 

o 



B 

« 
5 



185 
9 
85 
28 
62 
35 
35 
31 
21 
85 
40 
70 
21 

yo 

140 
35 
25 
28 

150 

150 

4 

S2 

22 

18 

175 
50 

150 

1,776 



QUINCY. 



American Straw Board Co . . 
Bonnet (The J. W.)Stov« Co. 

Burge-Uuck Mfg. Co 

Chanuon-Emery Stove Co... 

Clark & Murgan 

Cumstock Castle Stove Co. . . 

Eagle Tebacco Co 

Excelsior Show Case Works. 

Flachs&Co 

Freiburg Boot&ShoeMfg.Co. 

(iem Ciiy File Works 

Gem City Stove Mfg. Co 

Lesem, Isaac & Co 

Menke & Grimm Co 

MuUiuer Box & Planing Co. 

Norib Star Ege Case Co 

Quincy Paper* Cig Box Co. 
Quincy Snow Case works... 
<{uiucy Shirt & Overall Co.. 
Red Star Shirt & Overall Co. 

Riedinger & Oertle 

Vandenboom,H. A,. & Co.... 

"Weiiman & Dwire 

White Stove Co 

No. of establishments— 24. 



Paper mill 

btove foundry 

show cases and counters 

Stove foundry 

Crackers and confectionery 

Stove foundry 

Plug tobacco 

OlUue and store fixtures 

Soaps 

Boottf and shoes 

l<iles and rasps 

Stoves, ranges, hollow ware . . . . 
Shirts, pants, overalls, jackets. . 

Caskets and furniture 

Planing mill 

Egg cases and fillers 

Cigar and paper boxes 

Store and ofiice fixtures 

Shirts, pants, coats, overalls 

Shir :s,panlB,coats, overalls 

Crackers and confectionery . . . . 

Furniture 

Tobwcco 

Stove foundry 



8 



29 



22 

4 



17 



82 



7 
2 
4 
8 
1 
9 
2 
15 
1 
8 
2 
1 
4 
6 
4 
1 
2 
9 



6 

18 

8 



98 



62 
'26 



271 



83 
5 



61 
53 
15 



68 



588 



7 

2 

4 

8 

66 

9 

22 

15 

1 

8 

2 

1 

804 

6 

4 

5b 

11 

9 

67 

54 

15 

6 

93 

8 



768 



108 
43 
31 
97 
19 
166 

8 
155 
12 
22 
24 
69 
46 
49 
88 

9 

7 
88 

8 



1 

64 
58 
72 



1,202 



120 

45 

85 

100 

85 

175 

30 

170 

13 

SO 

26 

70 

850 

55 

37 

65 

18 

92 

75 

60 

28 

70 

146 

75 



1,970 
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ROCKFORD. 



Name. 


Branch of Industry. 


Females under 16 
years 


Males under 16 
years 


Females over 16 
years 


Total number of 
women and chil- 
dren 


Males over 16 
years 


Total number em- 
ployed 


Bame0(W. F. & John) Co. .. 


Iron and wood-workinc: mach . . 










126 

47 
12 

107 
47 
82 
71 

2U6 
25 

187 
98 
86 
47 
27 
73 

227 
25 
91 
85 
6 
60 

143 
65 
20 
88 

184 
79 

134 
66 


125 


Blakeman & Dobson Mfg.Co. 
Bui son Knittine Co 


Chums, doors, sash, blinds 




3 


8 

8 

""ii 

245 

6 

""65 

'"iso 

44 
85 

""26 
15 


3 
8 
3 
8 
18 
4 

19 

15 

818 

7 

2 

3 

6 

2 

28 

65 

9 

218 

46 

35 

7 

20 
15 
2 
6 
6 
11 
4 


50 


Hosiery mil 1 




20 


Central Fnmtture Co. . . . J . . . 


Furniture 




3 


110 


Columbia Straw Paper Co... 
Cream City Mirror Plate Co 


Paper mill 




55 


Mirror plates. erround srlass .... 




18 
4 

19 
4 

13 
7 
2 
8 


96 


East Rockford Mantel Co. .. 


Wood mantels 




75 


Forest City Furn itnre Co .... 


b'umiture 




225 


Graham Cotton Mills 


Cotton mill 




40 


l^eleon Knittinor Co 


Hosiery mill 


55 


500 


Palace FoldlngRed Co 

Palmer, H. H. Co 


Folding beds 


100 


Chums and wash'g machines.. 
Bolts, nuts and f oreinss 




88 


Rockford Bolt Works 


50 


Rockford Burial Case Co ... . 


Wood and cloth caskets 




83 


Rockford Cabinet Co 


Mantels and furniture 




3 
23 


76 


Rockford Chair & Furn. Co. 


Furniture 




260 


Rockford Clothing Co 

Rockford CoOp'tive Furn. Co. 
Rockford Mitten & HosV Co. 
Rockford Overalls Mfg. Co.. 
Rockford Silver Plate Co 


Pants. shirts and jackets 




90 


Furniture 




9 
6 
2 


100 


Hosiery mill 


27 


298 


Overalls, shirts. iackete 


52 


Gold and silver olated ware .... 




95 


Rockford Standard Furn. Co. 


Furniture 




7 


150 


Rockford Watch Co 


Watches 




85 


Rockford Woolen Mills 


Woolen mill 






36 


Royal Mantel and Furn. Co. . 


Mantels and furniture 




" * 2 

6 

6 

11 

4 


90 


Royal Sewing Machine Co. .. 
Star Furniinre Co 


SewinsT machines 




190 


Furniture 




86 


Union Furniture Co. . . .' 


Furniture , 




145 


West End Furniture Co 


Furniture 




70 










No. of establishments— 29. 


82 


149 


637 


868 


2,458 


8,326 



STREATOR. 



Rosene Manufactnrine Co... 


Pants making 


2 
13 


• • • • V • 

""51 


28 
117 


80 

180 

61 


16 
20 

124 
60 

170 


45 


Stanber Manufacturing Co.. 
Streator Bottle and Glass Co 


Pants making 


150 


Glass works 


175 


Streator Cathedral Glass Co 


Glass works 




60 


United Glass Co 


Glass works 










170 
















No of establishments— 5. 


15 


61 


145 


211 


889 


600 



WAUKEGAN AND SOUTH WAUKEGAN. 



Douglas (The R. J.) Co 

Dow, W.H 

Ho]^Thompson Mfg Co 

Lanyon Zinc, O^de and 

Paint Co 

Manning Leather Co 

Morrow Bros. Mfg Co 

Washburne & Moen Mfg Co. 

No. of establishments— 7. 



Yacht and boat building. 
Sash, doors, mouldings.. 
Wool dusters 



Oxide, paints, saltpetre . 

Tannery 

Sweat pads 

Iron and wire works. . . . 



6 



14 
20 



6 



16 
1 



23 



76 

45 

9 

SO 

25 

19 

463 



666 



75 
45 
15 

30 

25 

35 

464 



689 



—II R I. 




, Citif» of Alton, Auivrd, Blomn- 
'^, Quinnj, Uoi-kforil, Streator and 




I Cities of Alton, Belkvilk, Bloom- 
Louis, Elgin, GalesbuTg, Jackaon- 
\ngfiild, Strealor — 16 in all. 




W^^^Mrf^'^-^-^^^- 
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APPENDIX C. 

CHILD GROWTH AND ITS RELATION TO FACTORY INSPECTION. 

By Bayard Holmes, B. S.. M. D., Profeeeor of Surgery in the Colleee of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Chicago, and Medical Adviser of the Factory Inspectors of the State of Illinois. 

During the winter of 1893-94 a question came before the inspectors in 
relation to some suitable method of recording the condition of defective 
Children working in the factories of the State who came under the care 
of the State Factory Inspectors. These children were all between the 
ages of 14 and 16. The law provides: 

Section 4. No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any manufacturing establish 
meat, factory or workshop within this State. It shall b^ the duty of every person, firm or corpora- 
tion, or a8:ent or manager of any corporation emploviog children to kef^p a register in which shall 
bp recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every person employed by him, 
them or it, under the age of 16 years; and it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation, 
or any agent or manager of any corporation, to hire or employ in any manufacturing establishment, 
factory or workshop any child over the age of 14 years and under the age of 16 years, unlsjis there is 
first provided and placed on file an affidavit made by the parent or guardian, statiDe: the age, date 
and place of birth of said child; if said child have no parent or guardian, then such affidavit shall be 
made by the child, which affidavit shall be kept on file by the employer, and which said register and 
affidavit shall be produced for inspection on demand by the inspector, assistant Inspector or any of 
the deputies appointed under this act. The facto ty inspector^ ansistarU inspector and deputy in- 
tpectortt shall have power to demand a certificate of physical fitness from regular phyntcian of 
good standing in c€tse of children who may appear to him, or her physically unable to perform the 
labor at which they may be engaged^ and shall have power to prohibit the employment of any 
minor that cannot obtain such a certificate. 

The investigations recorded in this paper were undertaken under the 
provisions of the italicised portion of the law quoted. 

Three conditions were found to prevail among the children the inspec- 
tors sent for examination. Some children were evidently so diseased that 
they could not safely work. Others were engaged in occupations at which 
no healthy child of the ages 14 to 16 could safely and from a humani- 
tarian point of view economically be engaged. The third condition was 
one in which the children were apparently under 14 years of age, al- 
though in possession of aflfldavits. In order to properly understand and 
rer*.ord the condition of these last named children, I determined upon 
a series of careful anthropometry. The inspector printed for me the 
following blank which was filled out for each child examined. 

This blank is, perhaps, more comprehensive than is necessary, but my 
iaexi)erience led me to this unnecessary precaution and care. 
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FACTORY IKSPECTORS' REPORT. 



state of illinois. 
Medical Examination of Children in Factories and Workshops. 



Date.... 
Name. . . 
Addreea 



Sex. 



Age: Years Months 

Birthplace 

Where Employed 

Kind of Work 

How long have you followed this occupation?.. 

Occupation of father 

Birthplace of father 

Birthplace of mother 

Father died of 

Mother died of 

Are yon your mother^s 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, etc., 
child? including deceased brothers and 
sisters 



General health: 



( Past : Good, fair, poor. 



Prteent • Good, fair, poor. 



1 



Have had of the following those checked C «^) • 

Boils Varicose veins 

Quincy, tonsilitis Skin eruptions 

Asthma Chronic diarrhoea 

Pleurisy Bleeding at nose 

Jaundice Shortness of breatti 

Dizziness Palpitation of heart 

Sleeplessness Colds in head or throat . 

Habitual headache Enlarged glands in neck. 

Habitual constipation. Enlarged glands In prroin 

Injuries, etc Phthisis 

Rheumatism Syphilis 

Dyspepsia Typhoid fever 

Dysentery Scarlet fever 

Bronchitis Diphtheria 

Pneumonia Measles 

Neuralgia Mumps 

Paralysis 

Status Presens : 

Heart Lucgs 

Skin 



Weight with dothins. . . . 

without clothing 

Height without shoes . . . . 

sitting 

shoulder.R 

shoulder, L 

knee 

pubic arch 

navel 

sternum 

Girth, head 

neck 

chest 

ninth rib 

ninth rib full 

waist 



Girth, hips . . 
thigh, R...., 
thigh, L. .., 

knee, R 

knee, L...., 

calf, R 

calf, L , 

ankle, R. ... 
ankle. L..., 
instep, R... 
instep. L... 

arm, R , 

arm, L 

elbow, R 

elbow, L. ... 
fore arm, R, 



Girth, fore arm, L. , 

wrist, R , 

wrist, L 

Depth, chest 

abdomen 

Breadth, shoulders, 
stretch of arms... 
hips 

Condition, spine . . , 



.... shafts 

.... epiphyses. 

abdomen 

knuckles 

wrist 

ankle 



Condition, sternum. 

costal cartilages. . . 
Shoulder-elbow, R .. 

shoulder-elbow, L. 
Sight, near 

fai> 

color blind 

Hearing 

R 

L 

Teeth 

Finger nails 

Toe nails 



Examining Physician, 
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CHART I. 



i§ §§g i nn 




MEASUREMENTS OF 1S4 DEFECTIVE CHICAGO FAGT0Ry-GHlLDRENH4-l6 YEARS OLD. 

With the assistance of a number of medical students from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and the cooperation of Dr. Josephine Milli- 
gan of Hull House, 200 children, who appeared to the inspectors physically 
unable to perform the labor at which they were enaaged, were measured, 
weighed and otherwise examined as required to fill out this blank. 

The study of these measurements has been found very interesting, al- 
though as yet too few children have been examined to furnish the basis 
of any very useful generalization. It is impossible to present these 
neasurements in detail. The principal measurements were drawn on 
a large sheet of ruled paper, so arranged that the shortest child (height 
standing) came first and the taller children next in a regular series. 
This chart is too large to be reproduced in full, therefore nine-tenths 
of the rulings are cut out and the reduced chart presented. 

The weight in pounds, the other measurements in inches. 

Ev 'ry square from left to right represents ten children standing in the 
order of height, the smallest at the left hand side of the chart. 

Each child's measurements can be read consecutively by beginning at 
the bottom and reading upward. 
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FAcroBY inspectors' report. 



CHART II. 



Porter's Average, Boyt 14-16 



Hit 26 PercentUe 14-16 Boyt 



Weight in Pounds 



Heiglit in Inches 



Shoulder 
Sternum 



Sitting 
Chest 

Head 

Knee 

Necl( 



95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

05 

Porter's Averaoe, 14-16 Boys 

His 26 Percentile. Boys 14.16 

60 



55 



I 50 




45 
40* 

a5 

Porter's Av. Chest of Bovs 14-16 
80 

25 

20 



10 



f> 



SUMMftRY OF CHART [. 
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In Chart II, the statistics of Chart I are reduced to an average, and 
combined in a narrow space. On this chart I have also drawn a few 
curves showing the weight of the average boys of 14-16 years and the 
smallest boys of same ages: also the height standing, in inches, of these 
two classes of boys, and the circumference of the chest in the average 
boys of 14-16 years. With this summary and these standards of comparison 
the charts become quite significant. The smallest boy of 14 ought to be 
56 inches tall, weigh 80 pounds and have a chest measurement of 30 
inches. Our smallest boy was 49 inches tall, he weighed 57 pounds and 
measured 25i inches about the chest. 

This summary was made by drawing the average of each group of ten 
children on the preceding chart and then cutting out nine-tenths of the 
lines in order to reduce to the size of this page. 

It will be seen that all but a very few of these children were below 
the average of his smallest children (25 percentile grade). The weights 
were especially low. It is, however, difficult to say to a well or ap- 
I)arently healthy child with an affidavit of lawful age from its parents, 
that it is incapable of work in a suitable factory because the weight 
and nieasurements would indicate that the parents had perjured them- 
selves and the child was really three or four yejirs younger than the affidavit 
asserts. The data at my hand at the time of making these measurements 
were wholly inadequate. No Chicago children had been measured. The 
recent work of Prof. William Townsend Porter had not been published. 
I was obliged, therefore, to exclude from factory labor only »uch children 
possessing affidavits as were diseased or deformed or such as were work- 
ing at too dangerous or unhealthy occupations. 

This was done by filling out the following blank prepared by the fac- 
tory inspector: 

RTATB OF ILLINOIS, 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS, 

247 West Polk Street, Chicago. 

CERTIFICATE OF PHYSICIAN TOUCH INO HEALTH OF MINOR. 

I hereby certify that I have this day examined , to ascertain the 

condition of h.. health, and that I have visited the work room in which ..he is employed, and have 
seen h.. at work, and it is my opinion that ..he is capable of continaing to work at h.. present em- 
ployment withont injary to h.. health. 

M. D. 

Date 

I therefore welcomed the appearance of "The Transactions of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences," of St. Louis, Vol. IV, l^o. 12, April, 1894, in which 
Dr. William Townsend Porter gave his report of the measurement of 34,- 
000 school children. I believe that this work is of sufficient importance 
to warrant its partial reproduction here. These measurements were un- 
dertaken by Professor Porter in November, 1893, after gaining permission 
of the St. Louis Board of Public Schools and securing the cooperation of 
the superintendent and teachers. This permission was secured on De- 
cember 8, 1893; the measurements began January 4, and were com- 
pleted March 18. During this brief period of eleven weeks 18,059 girls 
and 16,295 boys were examined, and nearly 1,000,000 data collected, about 
500,000 of which were measurements. Dr. Porter used the following fornv 
for the collection of data: 
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Fm^m A. 

MALE. 

Please Write With Ink. 

1. Observer 

2. School 

3. Date 

4. Name of pupil 

5. Place of birth 

6. Age at nearest birthday 

7. In what country was father born 

8. In what country was mother born 

9. Occupation of father 

10. 'No, of sisters living ; dead 

11. No. of brothers living ; dead 

12. Residence, No Street 

I Daric^ brown ! P?^^ ^^^^" 

13. Hair--! Light brown.'.".*.* .'.*.*. ...14. Eyes- j g{^^^^^^^^" ;;;;;;• - 

I Flaxen '. ','.'.'.'/.','. '. *. *.!'.!'.!. "^ ^^^^ 

15. Height standing cm. 

16. Height sitting cm. 

17. Span of arms cm. 

18. Strength of squeeze, right hand lbs. 

19. Strength of squeeze, left hand lbs. 

20. Girth of chest, forced expiration cm. 

21. Girth of chest, forced inspiration cm. 

22. Weight lbs. 

23. Acuteness of vision, right eye 

24. Acuteness of vision, left eye 

25. Acuteness of hearing, right ear ft — in. 

26. Acuteness of hearing, left ear ft — in. 

27. Length of head mm. 

28. Width of head mm. 

29. Height of face mm. 

30. Width of face mm. 

31. The height of face from the hair line to the point of chin mm. 

32. Grade 

Form B was the same as Form A, except that the paper on which it 
was printed was green instead of white, the color of Form A, and the 
word ^'Male" was replaced by the word "Female." In order to appreci- 
ate the value of these measurements the following instruction to tbe 
assistants is copied, and they will be found useful in a modified form for 
the measurement of factory children: 

D HEIGHT STANDING. 

"All pupils unlace their shoes. il^The teacher places the "measuring rod 
against the cloak-room door casing, the projections on the rod serving to 
keep it parallel with the casing, and presumably perpendicular to the 
^oor. The pupil in the first seat comes forward, removes his shoes, 
stands on a folded newspaper, upon which the rod also rests, his heels, 
body and head touching the door casing, the mouth closed and the chin 
somewhat depressed. Hair worn in a high knot must be let down. 
Lower the sliding arm until the edge touches the crown of the pupil's 
head, and dictate the reading to a pupil assistant, who writes it opposite 
'Heii^ht Standing.' Meanwhile ths second pupil gets ready. The first 
pupil steps to one side, puts on his shoes, returns to his seat, and there 
laces his shoes. The second pupil removes his shoes, steps on the news- 
paper. The third pupil comes forward. 
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HEIGHT SITTING. 

* 'PI ace an armless wooden chair with a flat seat sideways against the 
door casing. The measuring rod is held perpendicular to the seat, 
the projections on the rod touching if possible the casing. Pupils 
come forward as before. Take care that the lower part of the spinal 
column touches the rod; that the mouth is closed and the chin some- 
what depressed; that the hair worn in a knot on the back of the head 
does not introduce an error. Measure and dictate the reading. 

GIRTH OF CHEST. 

''Take four pupils into the cloak-room. They remove clothing from 
chest except the garment next the skin. The measurements are made 
on a level with the nipple and are dictated in ceutimeters to the pupil 
assistant, who writes them opposite 'Girth of Chest.' 'Forced Expira- 
tion.' Pupil breathes out, makes chest as small as possible, inclines head 
forward, draws shoulders slightly together. 'Forced Inspiration.' Should- 
ers back, head raised, deepest possible inspiration. Pupils will have to 
be shown how to do this. As fast as a pupil is measured, dresses and re- 
turns to his seat, another pupil enters the cloak-room to take his place, 
and strips for measurement. 

W^EIGHT. 

"The pupils appear to have been weighed in pounds with their clothes 



on." 



MEASUREMENT OF HEAD. 



*'The measurements of the head were made with calipers." 

The tests for the acuteness of vison and hearing ^were found imprac- 
ticable because of the unavoidable noise in the schools, and these exam- 
inations were given up after about 7,000 pupils had been tested. It was 
noticed that the number possessing less than the normal acuteness of 
hearing was very large, and more than one pupil was found who had 
been punished for inattention, the result of an unsuspected deafness. 
This hidden infirmity deprives the pupil of much of the benefit of class- 
room instruction. 

Should it be desired to make a study of the growth of the children in 
any community, two methods suggest themselves: (1) A number of 
infants could be selected and measured many times at regular intervals 
until they arrived at maturity. Then, by comparing these measurements, 
a mean value could be secured and a probable deviation from this mean 
could easily be deduced. Such a stuay of individuals through a long 
time, however, presents insurmountable obstacles. Some of the children 
would surely die and some would otherwise escape the observer, and, con- 
sequently, much of his labor would be lost. Few out of many observers 
undertaking this problem would be able to see its completion. (2) Again, 
many individuals of every age could be measured once, and from these 
data the growth of the average child predicted. This method has the 
advantage of expedition. It is the method selected bv Porter. The pub- 
lic schools contain a suflBcient number of children, and among them are 
found almost the proportional number from each class of people. Thus 
2,000 St. Louis children were selected, and it was found that 76 were the 
children of professional men, 579 of men of the mercantile class, 1,086 of 
men engaged in the manual trades, 216 of laborers, and 43 were the 
children of fathers classed under the heading of miscellaneous. 

The accompanying Chart (HI.) shows that the daughters of the privileged 
classes are considerably heavier than the daughters of manual laborers. 

What is true of weight is also true of the physical development of 
these girls as a whole. There is little difference between the daughters 
of the two social classes until approaching puberty. It is unfortunate 
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that a great number of children of manual tradesmen drop out of scliool 
at about the age of puberty. The shops and factories claim them. It> 
may be that the larger girls, daughters of laborers, get into factories, 
while the smaller remain in school. If this is the case, these measure- 
ments should be corrected by the measurement of factory children and 
shop girls and boys. What a comment it is upon our civilization ttiat a 
whole class of girls, and this the larger class, is stunted in growth by 
social environment or the necessities of social conditions! But this is 
not all. The public schools ought to give to every child a complete 
education, in order to secure from all their highest usefulness for tlie 
community. It is developed incidentally in Porter's work, that children 
of manual tradesmen are a much larger percentage in the lower grades 
than in the higher. Thus, of five hundred and sixty-two boys aged 6, 
17.8 per cent. wet*e sons of the privileged classes and 42.9 per cent, were 
the sons of manual tradesmen, while at the age of 14 29.3 per cent of 
four hundred and ninety-eight boys were from the former, and 37 per 
cent, were from the latter class. This, doubtless, means that growing- 
boys are taken out of school at 12 and 13 and put to work in the indus- 
tries of St. Louis to drive an equal number of men engaged in these 
trades into enforced idleness. Or it may mean that from some other 
cause boys leave school before 15. 

Chart III. — Comparison of the average weight of the daughters of man- 
ual tradesmen (represented by the heavy base line a b) with the average 
weight of the daughters of professional men and merchants (represented 
by the curve c d) for each year of life between 6 and 16, given in tenths 
of a kilogramme. At 6 years the daughters of the privileged classes 
weigh 0.55 kilogramme more than the daughters of manual tradesmen. 
This difference rises to 1.85 kilogramme, or four pounds, at 12 years. 

The children of foreign birth in St. Louis were entirely too few to 
affect the result of this investigation. It is, however, to be remembered 
that the children in different countries, states and cities are not uniform 
in their growth. The nativity of the children is given in the accom- 
panying table. 

The birthplace of 46,000 pupils in the St Louis public schools. 



St. Loois 

Other parts of the United States , 

Gieat Britiau 

Ireland  

German States 

Oiher foreign countries 

Unknown 

Total 



79.26 per cent. 
16.92 

64 

0.19 

1.H7 

0.87 

0.16 



100.00 ** 



The children of foreign-born parents are, of course, much more num- 
erous. The medium weight of children of German parents is compared 
with that of children of American parents in the accompanying table: 
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Chart I Y.— Medium height of boys and girls in St. Louis public schools- 
ages, 6 to 20 years. 
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The weight of girls whose parents were horn in Germany compared vnth the 
weight of girls whose parents were horn in America. 





German. 


Amebican. 


.Age at nearoBt birthday. 


Number of 
observations 


Medium 

weight 

kilogrammes. 


Number of 
observations. 


Medium 

weight 

kilogrammes. 


Six 


310 

688 

796 

796 

^25 

758 

715 

618 

831 

183 

86 

49 

43 

22 


19.15 

21). 86 

23.17 . 

25 09 

27.65 

29.61 

88 42 

87.58 

42.56 

4H.77 

49.78 

58.93 

52.59 

54.26 


896 

861 

1,082 

1,028 

1,029 

81 >8 

779 

648 

5ti5 

403 

265 

181 

100 

40 

88 


18.76 


Seven 


20.82 


Eigtit 


22.71 


Nine 


25.07 


Ten 


27.43 


EJeven 

Twelve. 


29.93 
83.17 


Thirteen •. 

Fourteen 


88.29 
4H.12 


Fifteen 


46.90 


Sixteen 


50.06 


Seventeen 


52 12 


Eighteen 


54.08 


"Nineteen 


52.90 


Twenty 


62.67 











The difference in weight is seen to be of no great importance. The 
children of American parents are a trifle lighter. 

When the curves of growth in weight, height standing, height sitting, 
8i)an of arms, and girth of chest are drawn on a system of co-ordinates, 
as has been done for height standing in Chart lY, the attention is at 
once arrested by the evtraordinary difference in the developement of 
girls and boys during the period of prepubertal acceleration. Girls enter 
this time of rapid growth at the age of 11 or 12— two years earlier than 
boys — and during several years thev are larger than boys of the same 
age. Since girls are smaller than boys from birth onward until the pre- 
pubertal acceleration, the period during which boys are smaller than 
girls does not begin until some time after the beginning of this acceler- 
ation and ceases a little later. The ages at which St. Louis girls begin 
and cease to be larger than St. Louis boys, are given in the following 
table: 



AgeSf in years, at which girls hegin and cease to he larger than hoys in St Louis. 



Dimension. 



BEGIN. 



Percentile grades. 



26. 



60. 



75. 



CEASE. 



Percentile grades. 



25. 



60. 



76. 



Weight 

Height standing 

Height sitting 

Span of arms 

Girth of chest 

Height of face from hair 
of chin 



line to point 



12A 


12^ 


llA 


16A 


15ft 


HA 


llA 


lift 


15A 


15ft 


HH 


HA 


llA 


IHH 


16A 


12A 


llH 


11 A 


15A 


14ft 


12,f, 


12A 

11, •, 


12 


16ft 


16 
16 









14ft 

14A 
16ft 
14ft 
15ft 



By a study of these figures it can easily b ? s6en that big girls (seventy- 
five percentile grade) begin to be larger than big boys at an earlier age 
than that at which small girls (twenty-five percentile grade) begin to ex- 
ceed small boys. The small girls remain larger than the small boys 
longer than the large girls remain larger than the large boys. The small 
girls maintain their superiority about three years and ten months, and 
the large girls only three years and four months. 
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It is evident to many physicians, in tlie cities at least, that there must 
be some change in our treatment of the girls at the beginning of ttie 
I)eriod of prepubertal accelerated growth. These charts, it is hoped, will, 
with the histories of lifelong misery Icnown to everv physician, sugg^est 
a relationship between relative overwork in the factories and school- 
rooms and inadequately accomplished womanhood. It may even sugg^est 
the removal of the girls at the age of eleven or twelve entirely from 
school, or at least from competition with the slower growing and smaller 
boys for a period of two or three years. This rapid growth of girls at> 
this period, coupled with the need of perfectly accomplished woman- 
hood, ought to influence legislation to protect girls from the factory Mo- 
loch. It is perfectly clear to every one that if the needs of our civiliza- 
tion require the labor of girls in factories and mercantile establish men t>Sy 
this work should not begin until the girls have done growing. If a 
law may fix the minimum age for girls to work in a factory, that mini- 
mum should be at sixteen or seventeen. In Massachusetts, New York:, 
New Jersey and Illinois, and wherever in the United States it has been 
thought worth while to keep children out of factories at all, twelve t>o 
fourteen years is the limit of restriction. The influence of every physi- 
cian and every legislator should be used to protect boys and girls from 
the dangers, physical and moral, of the factory and the shop, at least 
until their sixteenth year, or such time as they have done growing. 

fci But the study of child growth does not stop with physical measure- 
ments. The good work of Clark University has furnished a simple and 
effective means of measuring sensibility, reflex irritability, memory, and 
fatigue. The basis for comparison is, to be sure, not yet at hand, but 
with the stimulus and propaganda of such congresses as that lately held, 
under the auspices of Professor William O. Krohn, of the University of 
Illinois, this want will soon be supplied. There will then be no sucb. 
thing as a stereotyped course of study for all children in a great city, 
and even the order of exercises and the length of sessions will be the 
legitima te su bj ect of questio ns to be a nswered by experiment alo ne. 

In order to give them a wider circulation among medical men, teachers, 
factory inspectors and legislators, eight tables are copied from Porter's 
monograph. With these and other studies and a competent physician 
and anthropometrist on the board of factory inspectors, a more careful 
and rational supervision of child labor can be secured. The State can be 
saved not only many wrecked lives but a very great expense for the care 
in i)oorhouses and hospitals of men and women rendered defective and 
dependent by extravagant labor in* childhood. 
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APPENDIX D. 



SYNOPSIS OF LAWS OF SEVERAL STATES. 

At the Ninth Annual Convention of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors, held at Philadelphia in September of this year, it 
was decided that an effort should be made in all the States there repre- 
sented to obtain uniform laws for the protection of employes. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make a synopsis of the laws now on the statute 
books of the different States as a basis of comparison : and the report of 
that committee follows. In all essential points, excapt compulsory school 
attendance, and the prohibition of child labor in dangerous occupations, 
the code of INew York laws will be seen to be the most effective. In the 
first of these points the New York law is excelled by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut ; in the second, it is excelled by the Ohio 
Statute of 1890. 

Illinois leads all States in the enactment of the eight hours legal 
working day for women and girls in factories and workshops. 

Report of Committee on Synopsis of Laws. 

Your Committee on a Synopsis of Legislation existing in the different 
States beg to report that they have compiled the provisions of the laws 
of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, covering the following points : 

1. Age and other limitations upon the employmsnt of children. 

2. Hours of labor. 

3. Mercantile establishments. 

4. Sweat shops and tenement house manufacture. 

5. Safeguards, Including boiler and sanitary inspection, and the im- 
mediate reporting of accidents to the inspection department. 

6. Weekly payments, truck acts, etc. 
The result Is as follows : 

AGE AND other LIMITATIONS UPON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 



Bhode Island. 



Michigan. 



No children under 12 years employed. 

No sworn statement of age required. 

No wall records required. 

Office register required for all children under 16 years. 



No child under 14 years employed. 

No sworn statement of age required. 

No wall records required. 

Office register required for all minors under 16 years. 

Inspectors can require health certificate from county physician. 
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New Jersey. 

No boy under 12 years and no girl under 14 years employed. 

Sworn statement of age required. 

No wall record and no office register required. 

Prohibits employment of child under 15 years, unless sucU 
child shall have attended school for 12 weeks during the year pre- 
ceding its employment. 

Penrurylvania. 

No child under 13 years employed ; sworn statement of ag-e 
required ; wall records and office register required ; no boy under 
14 years allowed to run elevator; under 16 to clean machinery in 
motion. 



Ohio. 



Limits thB age at which children can begin work to 14 years, 
but with a provision that children between 12 and 14 years can 
be employed "8 hours per day during the time they are not re- 
quired to attend school." No sworn statement of age required. 
An act of 1890 also provides that "no child under 16 years shall 
be employed by any person, firm, or corporation in this State at 
any employment whereby its life or limb is endangered, or its 
health is likely to be injured, or its morals may be depraved by 
such employment." The word "wilfully" in the penalty clause 
vitiates this act. 



Massachusetts, 



No child under 13 years employed ; sworn statement required, 
also school age certificate. Children between 13 and 14 years must 
attend school 30 weeks in the year, and in cities where there is 
manual training this school attendance is required to the age of 
15.. Children under 15 years are prohibited from running elevators, 
or appearing in the theatres or other places of amusement. The 
chief of the department, with the consent of the Governor, can 
prohibit the employment of any child under 14 years at any oc- 
cupation deemed dangerous. A child under 14 years must have a 
certificate that he or she can read and legibly write simple sen- 
tences in the English language. 



lUiTWis, 



No child under 14 years employed ; sworn statement of age 
required ; wall record and office register required ; health certifi- 
cate can be demanded for any child under 16 years of age that it 
is physically able to perform the work at which it may be found 
engaged. 

New Yoi'k, 

No child under 14 years employed ; sworn statement of age 
required ; wall records and office register required ; educational 
qualification, requiring all children under 16 years of age to read 
and write simple sentences in the English language; illiterate 
children can be employed only during vacation ; the same health 
certificate as Illinois ; no boy under 15 years can run elevator ; 
no boy under 18 years can run elevator having speed of more than 
200 feet per minute. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Bliode Island, 

No restriction in factory law ' ' 

Micliigan, 

For males under 18 years, and females under 21 years 60 
hours per week. 
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^ew Jersey. 

Fifty-five hours per week, irrespective of sex; law pending 
before the Supreme Court. 

Pe nnsylvania. 

No minor employed more than 12 hours in any one day, or 
60 hours in any one week in any manufacti;ring or mercantile 
establishment, laundry or renovating establishment. 



Ohio. 



No minor under 18 years employed more than 10 hours in any 
one day, or 60 hours in one week in any factory, workshop or 
mine. 



Massdchusetts, 

No minor under 18 years of age, and no woman employed in 
any manufacturing establishment more than 10 hours in any one 
day, or 58 hours in any one week. No minor under 18 years in 
any mercantile establishment more than 60 hours in any one 
week. Legal days work for both sexes, irrespective of age, when 
employed by the -commonwealth, 9 hours; employes of street cor- 
porations not to be worked more than 10 hours, and these to be 
within 12 consecutive hours, unless bound to other hours by a 
contract prior to 1894. No child under 14 years of age can be 
employed before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. 

New York, 

No minor and no woman under 21 years more than 10 hours 
in any one day, and 60 hours in any one week. No minor under 
18 years, and no woman under 21 can work before 6 a. m., or after 
8 p. m. 

1 Uinois. 

No female can work more than 8 hours in any one day, or 48 
hours in any one week. Law now pending before the Supreme 
Court 

[mercantile ESTABLISHJttEiirTS. 

Mercantile establishments are included under the factory law in Ehode 
Island, Massachusets and Pennsylvania, and in no other states. 

SWEAT SHOPS AND TENEMENT HOUSE MANUFACTURE. 

Massachusetts, 

Regulated by tag and license laws. 

jVew) York, 

Regulated by tag and license laws. 

Pennsylvania, and Bhode Island, 

Inspectors have no jurisdiction over shops employing less 
than five persons and have no special provisions relating to sweat 
shops. 

O/iio, Michigan and New Jersey, 

Have no special provision relating to sweat shops. 
Illinois. 

Inspectors have access to ever v place i n which any article is 

manufactured for J^^^H/i/tttlSSB^^ order destroyed 
garments found infec^^^^^^^^^H^^BH&rmin, and to pro- 
hibit the employmen^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ any persons not 
members of the famii 
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SAFEGUARDS, SANITARY AND BOILER INSPECTION,' REPORTING OF 

ACCIDENTS, WEEKLY PAY-BILLS, FINES. 

Illinois, 

No power to regulate any of these things is vested in the 

factory and work-shop inspectors. 

Ohio. 

Safeguards— Inspectors can order safeguards upon beltiag*^ 
shafting, gearing, elevators, drums, and all machinery where it> 
is deemed necessary; also safe-guarding of pans, vats, and other 
structures filled with hot liquid or molten metal. 

Sanitation — Heating, lighting, ventilation, and other sanitary 
arrangements are under the inspectors' supervision, but what majr 
be required by them is not especially defined by law. 

Fire Escapes— Inspectors have power to order fire escapes, 
safe stairways, and proper construction of all public buildings, as- 
well as the inspection of those devoted to manufacture. 

Accidents— Employers must report death by accident within 
10 days, and injury by accident within 30 days. 

Boiler Inspection— Boiler inspection does not come under 
the factory law. 

Fines— The best law relating to fines upon any statute book 
is probably that of Ohio, prohibiting the retention of the wages 
of minors by their employers, either by fines, or upon other pre- 
text. 

Massachusetts, 

Safeguards— Belting, shafting, gearing, drums of all factories 
securely guarded, elevator open-ways and well holes protected as 
ordered by inspectors, and safety devices provided as approved by 
the inspectors. No child under 14 years is allowed to clean ma- 
chinery in motion. 

Sanitation— Inspectors can require all factories to be kept 
clean and well ventilated with proper sanitary conveniences. 
They may order, and the proprietors must secure it, any means 
of ventilation which can be provided without unreasonable ex- 
pense. Public buildings and school rooms come under factory 
law provisions concerning sanitation and ventilation. 

Boiler Inspection— One inspector is detailed to examine all 
uninsured steam boilers and their appurtenances; but has no 
power to enforce changes. 

Fire Escapes — Inspectors can demand fire escapes and stair- 
ways for all floors above the second, and regulate the construc- 
tion of doors and windows in all buildings which come under 
their jurisdiction. 

Accidents— All accidents which result in the death of an 
employ^ or prevent his or her return to work within four days 
after the occurrence, must be reported to the chief inspector 
forthwith from both mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Weekly Pay— There is a weekly pay law operating upon 
corporations, but with a provision by which railroad corporations 
may be exempted. 

Weaver's Fines— The system of grading weaver's work now 
or hereafter used by manufacturers shall in no way affect or les- 
sen the wages of a weaver, except for imperfections in his own 
work, and in no case shall the wages of those engaged in weav- 
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ing be affected by fines or otherwise, unless the imperfections 
complained of are first exhibited or pointed out to the person or 
persons whose wages are to be affected, and no final fines shall be 
imposed upon any person for imperfect weaving, unless the pr;> 
visions of this section are first complied with and the amount of 
the fines agreed upon by the parties. 

Jar ITorh. 

Safeguards— Elevator openings and hoisting wells must be 
secured with properly adjusted traps or automatic doors provided; 
cables, gearing, shafting and other apparatus kept in safe condi- 
tion; exhaust fans provided to carry dust from emery wheels, 
grindstones, and other dust creating machines; hand-rails upon 
stairways and stairs secured, and when necessary stair steps pro- 
vided with rubber covers; doors must be properly hung, and not 
fastened during working hours; buildings three stories or higher 
with employes on or above the third story must have suitable 
fire escapes, easy of access, free from draft of hoistway or stair- 
way. No minor under 18 years allowed to clean machinery while 
in operation, or to remove guards at any time unless for im- 
mediate repairs. 

Sanitation— Two hundred and fifty feet of cubic air space is 
required for every employ^ between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. After 
6 p. m. 400 cubic feet for each person. Inspectors can grant per- 
mits for less space provided a room is lighted by electricity and 
such light burns during all the hours of labor. Other sanitary 
regulations as to cleanliness, wash room and separate closets for 
the sexes are enforced by the inspectors, and they can require 
the walls and ceilings of any wash room, etc., whitewashed or 
painted. 

Boiler Inspection— does not come under the factory laws. 

Accidents — Every manufacturer is required to report within 
forty-eight hours any case of accident resulting in death or in- 
jury, giving full details. 

Weekly Pay — Law applicable to every corporation, except 
steam railway corporation. Enforcement rests with inspectors. 

Bhode Island and Michigan, 

Factory laws contain same regulations as the New York law 
regarding safeguards, sanitation, and report of accidents, except 
that in Rhode Island, the age is 16 years under which minors are 
not allowed to clean machinery in motion; and that neither the 
Rhode Island law nor the Michigan law specifies the amount of 
fresh air necessary to good sanitation. In neither State does the 
factory law cover boiler inspection or provide for payment of 
wages 

New Jersey.^ 

SAFEGUARDS-^Openings of hatchways, hoist ways and elevators 
must be protected by automatic or trap doors, or by strong rail- 
ings three feet high. No explosive or inflamable compound can 
be used in such place or manner as to endanger the lives of 
oi)eratives. Same protection of belting, shafting, gearing and 
other machinery required as in New York. No minor and no 
woman can clean machinery in motion. 

Sanitation— Inspectors have power to regulate heating, light- 
ing and other sanitary conditions with no specific instructions. 
Separate closets for the sexes and screened stairs for female opera- 
tives. In factories where women and children are employed at 
dusty work, whitewashing or painting can be required every twelve 
months. 
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Fire Escapes— Can be ordered on factories. Other buildiogrs 
are under muni'*ipal authority. , 

Boiler Inspection— No provisions in factory law. 

Accidents— Resulting in death must be reported within 24 
hours; resulting in injury must be reported within 24 hours after 
two weeks have elapsed. 

Weekly Payments— No law concerning payments or regulat>- 
ing or prohibited the fining of employes. 

Fennsylvania, 

Safeguards — Elevators-openings, hoisting-shafts and well- 
holes, gearing, vats, pans, etc., must be guarded. 

Fire Escapes — External fire escapes, with the addition of 
chains and ropes on the inside windows. 

Boiler Inspection- By factory insi)ectors not required. There 
is a special bureau of boiler inspection. 

Sanitation — Heating, lighting and ventilation, separate 
water closets, wash-rooms and dressing rooms may all be demanded 
by the inspectors. 

Accidents — Must be reported within 24 hours after the oc- 
currence. 

Payments — Semi-monthly payments when demanded by em- 
ployes, (provision applies to all employers whether individual, 
firm, corporation or association), in lawful money of the United 
States. 

Truck System— No corporation not chartered to do business 
on the truck system is allowed to engage in it. Penalty, forfeit- 
ure of charter. 
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APPENDIX E. 



A.ccidents: How to Prevent Them Where Machinery Is in Use, 
by Evan H, Davis, Factory Inspector of Ohio. 

We liaTe no means of ascertaining with any degree of accuracy the 
proportion of accidents to the number of people employed in industrial 
pursuits. The best efforts made in that direction with the data at hand 
would be largely a matter of conjecture. However, what information we 
derive from employers' reports may be made to serve to very good ad- 
vantage. They show, at least, that accidents in factories and workshops, 
which inflict upon employes serious bodily injury or death, are of quite 
frequent occurrence ; that much suffering, poverty and deprivation ensue 
therefrom, and that, in order to reduce this, something more than is at 
present being done is necessary. 

By careful examination into the details given of an accident, the cause 
becomes apparent and thereby the prevention is indicated, on the prin- 
ciple that when causes are removed effects cease. Pursuing this course 
with accidents in general, it becomes possible to some extent to classify 
causes and to determine the specific means by which most of them may 
be averted. The factory inspector, by the nature of his duties, is best 
conditioned of any person to obtain and classify such information ; and 
while for many reasons a complete statistical inquiry into the subject 
would be very valuable, until such inquiry is made it must be conceded 
that the factory inspector is the best authority upon it. To him it be- 
comes a daily study; for in proportion to the knowledge he possesses do 
his services become efficient and valuable. The respopsibility imposed 
upon him, naturally makes him a close observer and keeps his mind con- 
tinually in a train of thought upon which depends the degree and the 
character of his efficiency. His knowledge, therefore, should be accepted 
as that of an expert ; in the main reliable, correct, and indisputable ; 
and in the dissemination of that knowledge, in my opinion, is largely in- 
volved the secret of the prevention or diminution of accidents. 

Most accidents have what we might term a primary and a secondary 
cause. The primary cause is that which has, for some time, preceded 
the actual mishap ; or the conditions which invite accidents, and which, 
it is generally discovered, are a case of negligence or ignorance on the 
part of some one. Proper attention given to the primary causes would 
avert many disastrous accidents ; and it is to primary causes that the 
attention of the factory insi)ector is principally directed. Ignorance of 
impending danger is sometimes excusable ; for, to know how to remedy a 
defect, that defect must be apparent and recognizable. But dangerous 
conditions exist more often as the result of indifference or want of proper 
inquiry into the subject ; and, therefore, are as inexcusable as wanton or 
wilful negligence. 

There are too many employers who are totally uninformed as to the 
inside arrangements or surroundings of their factories. Such want of 
knowledge does not relieve them of responsibility, unless those in charge 
as their agents have tuU authority to remedy defects and to incur costs 
in providing all necessary means of safety. Where insufficient precau- 
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tion is taken to prevent accidents, it is an evidence of negligence or 
ignorance on the part of the employer or his agents; and if accidents 
occur, some one is morally responsible, whether amenable to law or not>. 
Ignorance only excuses where it caii be shown that it is not the result) 
of indifference. No person has the right to employ others at the risk of 
life and limb without knowing to what extent those others are subjected 
to danger, and without making all possible effort to prevent mishap and 
disaster. Even though it is maintained that every employ^ personally 
assumes more or less risk in engaging himself to perform any kind of 
manual labor, it is, nevertheless, the moral duty of employers to make 
every known provision for safety without being compelled to do so l>y 
law, irrespective of the desires and demands of their employes. 

Many accidents attributed to the carelessness of employes might justly 
be transferred to the shoulders of employers. Where guards and appli- 
ances of protection might be applied to advantage, employes are often 
permitted, or rather expected, to depend wholly upon their dexterity of 
hand and their continual vigilance to avoid personal injury. Danger in 
many forms is allowed to exist simply because of the expense it would 
involve to make the required change. Posted notices can often be ob- 
served warning of some recognized danger, when for the cost of a few 
dollars all risk from such a source could be entirely removed. In my 
judgment, more accidents result from that one cause — the cost to be in- 
curred for improvements — than from all other causes combined. 

It may be complimentary on our part to say occasionally that employ- 
ers are generally inclined to do what they can to avert accidents; but 
we have no right to be complimentary at the expense of the truth. 
While there are many manufacturers of whom such a statement might 
be made, my experience teaches that such a disposition is an exception 
and not the rule. Otherwise there would not be so much necessity, so 
frequently recurring, for inspection; there would not be so much left, in 
the way of defective machinery, for the inspectors to discover; nor so 
much time required after defects are pointed out before the remedy is 
applied. The more general disposition is to put off, as long as possible, 
any required change upon any pretext or excuse that can be offered for 
for the delay. All sorts of arguments are used to show that the re- 
quired protection is unnecessary, and to convince the inspector that 
he is- in error in demanding it. " Reason after reason can be advanced by 
the operators of factories to prove that a guard is unnecessary or im- 
practicable; or that some recommended change would interfere with the 
productive capacity of a machine; but rarely is a suggestion received 
from them whereby that machine could be operated with more safety to 
the operative. * 

In the majority of the factories it would be worth the position of the 
workers to dare request any change or improvement, however clear it 
might be to the worker that failure to change foreboded accident. The 
fact that when such information is given to an inspector, it is invaria- 
bly with the request that the informant's name may be withheldj or 
that he be not recognized by the inspector when passing through the 
factory, conclusively refutes the proposition that employers are generally 
disposed to take every precaution for safety's sake. On the contrary it 
might be truthfully said that the general disposition is to regard the in- 
spector as an interloper, and his visits as an interference with the rights 
of the employer to do as he pleases with his own. But, as I have said, 
there are many notable exceptions to this rule, and it is fair to add that 
these exceptions are becoming more numerous as factory laws and their 
requirements become more generally known. 

Whatever can be done to direct the thought and attention of employ- 
ers to this subject, will tend continually to lessen the mutilation going 
on in all industrial avocations. It must not be forgotten that every 
workshop and factory is under the absolute control of the owner who 
operates it, and that to-day every such place can be made comparatively 
free from danger. If it is permitted to go otherwise, and injury to some 
one follows as a consequence, it should be attributed to the indifference 
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or negligence of the owner of the factory. A true and ever-conscious 
sense of their duty and responsibility in this respect should be impressed 
on tbe minds of all manufacturers and employers of labor. If this can- 
not be done otherwise, laws should be enacted which would make all 
sucli negligence criminal; and criminal to such an extent that it would 
be regarded as economy to attend to such matters, as much so as to the 
details of any other part of their affairs. 

lint while most causes of a primary character can be charged against 
ttie employers, there are some for which they are not responsible; causes 
livtiich originate in the recklessness or carelessness of employes. Prin- 
eipally these are the result of a wilful disposition to risk danger rather 
tlaan to take the time or the extra labor required to fend it off. With 
many this sort of negligence becomes a habit, because of the high 
pressure of speed in which they perform their labor. In others, it is 
natural and comports with their, general make-up. Such persons give no 
tlaought to the possibility of mishap to others from their carelessness, 
l3ut act upon the theory that every man is supposed to look out for him- 
self. Such men are sources of danger everywhere, and in the factory 
sliould be subjected to surveillance and compelled by law to cultivate 
more careful ways. 

Workmen often use the wrong tools and thus place life and limb in 
jeopardy, when the right implements would best serve their purpose. 
Ouards and protections of all kinds are removed, and left for others to 
replace or to risk working without. In too many instances, workmen 
with a spirit of bravado recklessly incur the risk of injury simply to 
demonstrate to their fellow workmen how fearless of danger they are. 
Such men scoff at the suggestions of inspectors, and will often undertake 
to advise employers against adopting necessary precautionary measures. 
Sometimes factory workers, for the sake of merely gratifying some whim- 
sical notion, may be to witness some novel passing sight, will place 
themselves in very dangerous positions. For a moment's rest or relaxa- 
tion from labor, they will seek and resort to all manner of unsuitable 
situations and places, absolutely unconscious or regardless of the risk 
they incur thereby. When at work they will pass over revolving shaft- 
ing, through traversing belts, over elevator hatchways, and between 
•densely packed operating machinery; making short cuts in all sorts of 
ways to save time or a few extra steps. 

Many serious accidents undoubtedly are induced through the dissipated 
habits of employes; not so much the result, perhaps, of a "case of drunk" 
at the time as because of a weak and enervated condition, following an 
extended spree or a night's good time of it. 

A most prolific source of accidents among factory employes is what is 
known as "horse-play." This is especially true where minors and young 
children are the victims; and it should never be permitted in the factory 
during working hours. If there is time for play and recreation it should 
be spent outside of the factory, and where no injury to any one is likely 
to happen. 

Accidents frequently happen to minors, also, because of their propen- 
sity to handle tools and to undertake work at a machine, the operations 
of which they do not understand; yet which they are impelled to try 
from a laudable desire to have a knowledge of some better paid occupa- 
tion than their own. 

It would be impossible to give in detail all the causes from which 
accidents to factory operatives occur: but sufficient are known to illus- 
trate what must be counteracted in order to decrease, to any extent, the mul- 
tiplicity of mishaps and casualties of the workshop and factory. From 
what is known, we may logically infer that, as employers and employes 
become better informed and more inclined to give their attention to the 
possibility of accidents, the accidents will become less frequent. This, 
then, is what must first be accomplished, and the accomplishment de- 
volves upon factory inspectors. The knowledge they possess, born of ex- 
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perience and observation, will have to be brought into use, and will be- 
come more generally diffused. Personal visitation on the part of inspec- 
tors has done a great deal of good in obviating the possibility of acci- 
dents, but it does not meet the full requirement of the situation. 

Too much depends at present upon the casual visits of the inspector, 
and upon the vigilence which he displays in discovering defects. More 
responsibility in this respect should rest upon the employer and the em- 
ployed. Statutes should be enacted in every state requiring manufac- 
turers to provide the best means of protection which ingenuity can sug*- 
gest, irrespective of inspectors, and of inspections of their factories b3^ 
any one. It should be made an offense to leave undone what may bo 
done to guard life and limb from danger, when such a possibility from 
any source has been made apparent. More than this, if there are means 
of knowing what can be done in that respect, it should be regarded as 
the duty of the employers to know it, and to apply their knowledge. To 
know what would ward off danger and not to apply it should be made a. 
criminal offense. 

It should also be made an offense for'an employ^ to refuse or neglect 
to perform his full part in carrying out the intent of the law providing- 
for his protection, if the manufacturer has complied with what the law- 
requires, the employ^ should be held responsible for any lack of attention 
on his part likely to result in injury to himself or others. 

This being established, the necessary information must be forthcoming, 
and the Department of Factory Inspectors in each state is the source 
from which it should proceed. It must be information authoritative, 
comprehensive, final, and not to be deviated from. The law should desig- 
nate that whatever is considered necessary to secure safety must be 
regarded as indispensably a part of a machine; as much so as that which 
gives it its productive capacity. No machine, nor any of its parts, in an 
incomplete condition, should be permitted to be operated; and the ma- 
chine should be regarded as incomplete unless made as safe as the appli- 
cation of information furnished by the inspector could make it. 

The work of factory inspection has been so systematically performed 
in the past that the inspection department of every state must be pre- 
pared to issue formal instructions for the guarding of all machinery of 
all kinds, in every industry. All the machinery in the State has, at 
some time, had applied to it the close examination of the factory inspec- 
tor; and if dangerous in any of its parts, his inventive ability has been 
brought to bear to devise safeguards for it. 

This knowledge, as I have stated, can be classified and placed in such 
form as to be accessible to every employer and to every factory worker. 
This has partially been done in many of the annual reports of the dif- 
ferent State departments of inspection ; as an example of which I might 
cite the chapter on accidents in the New York report for 1891. The in- 
formation compressed in that chapter alone, if placed before the manu- 
facturers of the United States for their instruction, and if it were made 
obligatory upon them to carry out its suggestions, would be followed by 
very beneficial results in decreasing factory accidents. However, only a 
limited number of these reports are issued, and not one in a thousand 
of our manufacturers has the time or opportunity to look through a copy 
and know what it contains. This information, then, should be supplied 
in some other manner, and that manner I propose to suggest. 

In the first place, the department of inspection in each state must be 
regarded as a bureau of information, and it should possess almost arbi- 
trary powers to enforce compliance with all its recommendations. 

Then, every manufacturing concern in a State having machinery in 
operation and under its control should be expected to notify the chief 
inspector of factories in that State of the fact. In return, the in- 
spector should supply all requisite instruction for the proper guard- 
ing of such machinery. To this end, the industries of the State must 
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be classified, and the diflferent mechanical devices in each industry plainly 
denned, and the means of guarding made so clear that it can be applied 
without further advice from anyone. 

Ttiis information should be provided in pamphlet form, and printed 
upon ix)sters. These posters should be supplied (with the pamphlet) for 
posting in the different workrooms of the factories, and should contain 
sucli instruction as would be applicable in one industry only, or in one 
particular branch of such industry. 

After these provisions are made, it would not be unjust or unreason- 
able to make it a punishable offense for machinery to go unguarded, 
whether the fault could be traced to manufacturer or employ^. The re- 
sults would certainly be much better than at present, for it would then 
be the care, and to the interest, of both parties that everything should 
be in proper condition when the inspector made his appearance, ^or 
would it deprive the inspector of sufficient work to attend to, for it would 
be his . first duty to discover that all the proper precautions had been 
talcen, according with the formal instructions of his department. 

To-day the law says that all changes ordered shall be made within so 
many days— ordinarily, 30 days— while the majc-ity of changes could be 
made within a few hours. Then, to make such orders at all would be, 
in the majority of cases, unnecessary ; for, besides the penalty which 
would be inflicted for operating machinery in an unsafe condition, it 
would be the right of the Inspector to prevent its further operation until 
suitable guards or other protection would be provided. 

Ijet us examine how such a law would work. Suppose we take a factory 
in which furniture is manufactured. There is not a machine on any of 
its floors but has been examined by an inspector, some time or 
other, and the necessary guarding is not an oi)en question to him. This in- 
formation has been supplied to the manufacturer, and, by pursuing the 
manual of the posters by which his special branch of business is covered, 
he knows exactly what is required of him. When the Inspector visits 
ttiat factory he expects to find each machine, and every connecting part 
of it, in safe condition to operate. If he finds it otherwise, some one is 
responsible for the neglect. And the productive capacity of that factory 
suffers to some extent for the time being. 

This system would involve not only the necessity of guarding, but also 
that of keeping continually guarded, every piece of mechanism which 
otherwise might be classified as dangerous. Such a system would treat 
all manufacturers alike, and allow no place for a complaint that inspec- 
tors were over-exacting and unreasonable in their demands. For what 
would be exacted of all could not be objected to on the ground of im- 
practibility or because it would interfere with the productive capacity of 
one factory over another. 

Many valuable suggestions from an economic and utilitarian point of 
view, as well as preventive of danger to life and limb, could be furnished 
in the manual form, which would make it welcome wherever received. 
It must be acknowledged that, in most instances, the guards placed 
upon machinery serve to protect it from wear and breakage, and thus 
add to its durability and productivity. Besides, in order to keep within 
the requirements of the law. frequent examinations of shafting, hangers, 
gearing, belting, belt shifters, screw keys, bolts, and all appurtenances of 
tiie factory, would be necessary, which would serve to keep everything 
in repair and in good order. In some small factories this would be the 
daily duty of foreman or engineer, but in establishments where a large 
number of hands are employed, and the industry is divided up into 
many different occupations, it would pay the concern to keep its own in- 
spector continually on the alert for defects in the adjustment of machin- 
ery and to supervise general conditions prevailing inside the factory 
premises. 

Much more might be said in favor of adopting the system I have sug- 
gested, but I will only add thfit laws making it obligatory upon manu- 
facturers to take all essential precautions to prevent unnecessary sacri- 
—18 F. I. 
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lice of life and limb, according as they have opportunity for know in^^ 
would work injustice to no one. The employer having a care over tlie 
safety and health of his employes would be aided in his humane inten- 
tions thereby, while the one not so disposed would be helped to under- 
stand the full meaning of the Golden Rule. Accidents of every cliar- 
acter, of course, would not be prevented thereby: it would be Utopian to 
expect that. But, if the factory inspector has proven anything hitherto, 
we may expect that the number of accidents would be so materially 
diminished that, eventually, the seemingly unavoidable alone woiikl 
happen. 

That dangerous machinery should be guarded will be universally ad- 
mitted. That it can be comparatively guarded, factory inspection in 
England and our own country has fairly demonstrated. This knowledge 
is in the possession of the State, and it is the duty of the state to ap- 
ply it in the most effectual and speedy way that it can be done. In ni.v 
opinion the solution of how to do it lies in the direction I have indi- 
cated. 
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